








Teaching Guides 


Crown and Commonwealth (pp. 6, 7) 
The President's Castle (pp. 8, 9) 
Meet You in St. Louis (p. 10) 


Concepts Developed in Theme Article 


The former huge British empire gathered and bound to- 
gether by force has undergone many changes in recent years. 
Now it is a group of friendly nations, many completely 
independent, which are scattered all over the globe. They 
are held together by. bonds of loyalty and friendship. To 
them all, the Queen is the symbol of their love and respect 
for their mother country. 


Suggestions for Using the Theme Article 

Aim: To gain a greater understanding of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

To the pupils: Find and underline in your copy of Junior 
Scholastic the different member-nations of the British Com- 
monwealth. Appoint one of your classmates to point them 
out on the Scholastic News Map of the World as you name 
them. Another pupil may list them on the board. 

Three volunteers may consult an atlas to learn the approx- 
imate population of each of these areas and fill in the figures 
opposite the names on the board. 

Scattered over the world as they are, the member-nations 
of the Commonwealth raise many kinds of produce, have 
varied types of industry. Name some of them you find in the 
theme article. 


The President's Castle 
LOCALISMS 


Aims: 1. To notice how words and phrases peculiar to a 
section or country help convey the flavor of that locality. 

2. To skim-read to find specific items. 

3. To rephrase to show understanding of what has been 
read. 

To the pupils: In telling about their lives, Janet and Gor- 
don occasionally use words and phrases which we under- 
stand but which are different from those we would use. 

Here is a list of some of those phrases. Locate them in 
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TEEN-AGE CITIZENSHIP 


This issue of Teacher Edition of Junior Scholastic con- 
tains a 32-page section on teen-age citizenship. This mate- 
rial has been specially prepared for high-school use by 
Scholastic Magazines and will make a valuable addition to 
your classroom library. 

Next week, in the March 3 student edition of Junior Scho- 
lastic, a four-page unit on teen-age citizenship will appear. 
Material in it is selected and adapted from the high school 
version. 





the story and read the sentence in which they appear. Then 
write the words on a piece of paper. Opposite each write 
the word or phrase you would commonly use to express the 
same meaning. 

In searching for these phrases, skim-read; that is, read 
one of the words, note the beginning letters and the approxi- 
mate length. Keep that in mind as you let your eyes pass 
quickly along each line until they find the word. 


central heating 


cycling 
blazer 
fortnight 
wireless 


cooked tea 
thrillers 
paying a fee 
rather more than I like films 
“frig 


” 


LETTER CONVERSATIONS 


Aim: To learn how to select topics to make an interesting 
letter. 

To the pupils: An interesting beginning is the hardest part 
of a letter. How will you start one to Janet or Gordon? Skim 
through the story of the one you are going to write to, pick 
out the parts which interest you, and make a check mark 
alongside them. Then select the one you know most about 
to start with. 


EVALUATION 

Aim: To weigh arguments for and against a proposition 
and come to a decision. 

To the pupils: Janet has stated the reasons for and against 
sponsored TV as the British feel about it. Will this half of 
the class find all her reasons in favor of advertised programs 
and prepare to present them? The rest of the class do the 
same with the reasons against. 

You may have ideas of your own on the subject. Think 
those through so you can present them, too. 


Meet You in St. Louis 
SILENT AND ORAL READING 


Aim: To encourage independence in reading. 
To the teacher: Gather the less able readers in a group. 














LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next issue: March 3 


Theme Article: Teen-age Citizenship 

Way Back When: Street Scenes 

Freedom Answers Communism: How Much Freedom 
in Enterprise? 

Color Cartoon Insert: Good Driving Habits (sponsored 
by B. F. Goodrich) 











Write the word Exposition on the board. Under it write 
expose. 

To the pupils: Can you give me another word for expose? 
That's right—show. Now you can figure out what the longer 
word means. Yes, a show or fair. 

Read the story about the St. Louis fair to yourselves so 
you will be familiar with the longer words before we read 
it aloud. Draw a line under words you need help on and I 
will tell you what they are as I go from one to another. Keep 
reading until I reach you. 

To the teacher: After a short period of silent reading, start 
the oral reading. Permit discussion as desired after each 
paragraph. Give the shorter, easier paragraphs to the weaker 
readers. Continue the oral reading until all the silently pre- 

pared material has been read. Compliment those who have 
managed to read a little faster. Then start the silent reading 
again and proceed as before. 


New Movies 


To the teacher: Use the interest Janet and Gordon show 
in movies as a basis to discuss the way the boys and girls 
chose movies. Questions to start discussion are: 

Do you use the “New Movies” reviews to help decide 
what you will see? How does your opinion agree with the 
reviewer s? 

Which is the best picture you saw this winter? Why? How 
do you choose a picture to see? 





Hallmark Hall of Fame 


Students of history and English both will find interest and 
stimulus in Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest, sponsored by 
Hallmark Cards in Scholastic Magazines. 

All junior and: senior high school students (7th through 
12th grades) are eligible to enter. For the best essays of not 
more than 100 words on the subject, “I nominate for the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame ... ,” cash prizes totaling $3,500 
are offered to 116 winners, plus additional awards for win- 
ners’ schools. The persons nominated must be actual historical 
characters, living or dead, who have contributed in some 
way to civilization—through art, science, government, religion, 
or other fields. The persons whose lives are presented each 
Sunday on the Hallmark radio and TV programs are typical 
of outstanding subjects. 

Closing date is March 29, 1954, and winners will be noti- 
fied by mail. For complete information and rules, see the 
Hallmark announcement in the February 3 issue (also in 
March 10) of Scholastic Magazines. 





Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. In what U. S. city was a big world’s fair held in 1904? 
(St. Louis) 

2. Which of these would you not have seen at that fair: 
a dirigible, an automobile, a helicopter? (Helicopter) 

3. What is the name for the teen-agers who work in Con- 
gress doing errands for Congressmen? (Pages) 

4. What country produces more than half the world’s 
supply of coffee? (Brazil) 

5. What country is flavoring its postage stamps? (Cuba) 

6. What insects are hard at work for the U. S. Army? 
(Spiders or black widow spiders) 

7. What is the name for the big British family of nations? 
(Commonwealth or British Commonwealth of Nations) 

8. About how many people live in Great Britain? (50 
million) 

9. Britain pays for food from abroad with manufactured 
goods and what natural resource? (Coal) 

10. In what part of Britain does President Eisenhower 
have a home? (Scotland) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-the; 4-aid; 5-sleep; 7-face; 9-news; 12-ore; 18- 
oat; 14-rend; 16-spry; 17-easel; 19-stave; 20-e.g.; 22-eye; 23-of; 
25-vows; 27-rave; 29-Eva; 30-wee; 3l-tin; 33-pan; 34-lo; 35-by. 
DOWN: I-tale; 2-hie; 3-Eden; 5-scenes; 6-people; 7-for; 8- 
are; 10-war; 1l-sty; 15-dates; 16-sever; 18-say; 20-Eve; 21-govt.; 
23-oven; 24-fee; 26-wail; 28-away; 32-no; 33-pb. 





Answers to Citi hip Quiz, p. 12 
1. MEET YOU IN ST. LOUIS (28 points): 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a. 
2. HEADLINE NEWS (24 points): 1-Egyptian; 2-Coffee; 
3-Tunnel; 4-Tsetse; 5-Page; 6-Battery. 
8. CROWN AND gy age ogy <? nares 1. a-X, 
b-C, c-C, d-X; 2. a-C, b-C, c-X, x. bc. I ; 
4-All are marked C. 5. a-X, b-C, Re “tx 6. x b-C, ‘eC, dC 





Tools for Teachers 


Wales, March 10 in Janior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Wales: A Holiday Guide, 1953, free, British 
Travel Office, 336 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Face of 
Britain, 1948, free, British Information Offices, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Land of Wales, by E. Lewis and P. Lewis, $2.75 
(British Book Centre, 1937). 

ARTICLES: “Wales,” by Richard Llewellyn, Holiday, May, 
1951. 

FILMS: Snowdonia, 17 minutes, sale or rent, British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Lakes, 
valley farms, historic castles in the mountain country of north- 
west Wales. Welsh Magic, 13 minutes, sale or rent, British Infor- 
mation Services. Scenic beauty of northern Wales contrasted with 
modern, industrial southern Wales. 

#ILMSTRIPS: Land of Britain: Wales, 39 frames, Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Chief physical characteristics and activities of the people. Indus- 
trial South Wales, 30 frames, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plata, New York 20, N. Y. Dependency upon one 
heavy industry—coal. Measures taken by the government to diver- 
sify industries to achieve a better-balanced economy. North Wales, 
39 frames, British Information Services. Scenic views, famous 
castles, the boyhood home of Lloyd George. 
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Elizabeth II is now making a 


two-month visit in Australia. 
She arrived there on Feb. 3. 


Mmmm ROUTE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH // ROUND-THE-WORLD TOUR 
INDEPENDENT COMMONWEALTH NATIONS @miP COMMONWEALTH DEPENDENCIES 











Cactucliteo Conboye Date 





“What a fate,” sighed our Kate, 


“I am doomed thus to wait, “Pish and pshaw,” said a squaw, 
Till the sands of the desert “You will see the boys thaw, 
grow cold.” Eat a breakfast that’s good,” 
she cajoled. - Vy 








“Shredded Wheat by NABISCO will fill you ‘ . 
with zip so, you'll never be languid again.” So she did as advised, 
And she soon realized, 

That her energy 

fascinates men. 
















“SHREDDED WHEAT" 
rq just sey suR ° 
Don't jer Apisco SHREDDED WHEAT 


going 
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rom wheat itself! bee p* = 
protein helps you beat meat al 
morning slump, keeps ye : 
toes.The original NaBIsC a ~ 
cat has Niagar® Falls a 
Wuckage-look for it when you 












BAKED BY NABISCO - NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast’—a clever 6-page 
brochure, gaily illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 
and money 9 t, suggestions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National 
Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, New York, Dept. Jr.-J. 254, specifying number of copies desired. 
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Uranium Rush in U.S. 
Stirs Up Prospectors 


The hunt for uranium has touched 
off a new buzz of activity in the U. S. 
Uranium is used to produce atomic 
energy. 

A big land rush is on at the Colo- 
rado Plateau. There, our Govern- 
ment has opened 60,000 more acres 
to uranium prospectors. The Plateau 
straddles the Colorado and Utah bor- 
ders, and spills over into Wyoming, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. 

The Colorado Plateau is one of the 
world’s four top uranium fields. The 
others are: Great Bear Lake in Can- 
ada; the Belgian Congo; and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Prospectors are pouring into the 
Plateau every day to lease land from 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. They can file for small plots not 
larget than 1,500 feet long and 600 
feet wide. Each may lease up to 100 
of these plots. 

A prospector must spend at least 
$100 a year developing his plot to 
build roads, survey land, study its 
soil and rocks, or start mining. A 
prospector pays $10 rent for each 
plot. 

An air hunt for uranium is on in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Pilot 
prospectors are flying planes which 
have special equipment. The equip- 
ment can detect radiation given off 
by uranium in the ground. 


Largest Bulb in World 
Lighted to Honor Edison 


The world’s biggest electric light 
bulb was turned on at Rockefeller 
Center, New York City, on February 
11. The bulb was lighted to mark the 
75th anniversary of Thomas Alva 
Edison’s invention of incandescent 
lighting. It also marked the 107th 
year since his birth. 

This 75,000-watt bulb lighted up 
a whole skating rink. The giant bulb 
stands three and one-half feet high. 
It is two feet in diameter. Next month 
the bulb will be taken on a nation- 
wide tour. 

The first movie machine invented 
by Edison is drawing big crowds at 
the Library of Congress in Washing- 
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ton, D. C. The machine is part of a 
history-of-the-movies exhibit. 

Edison’s machine, built in 1888, 
was called a kinetoscope or kineto- 
graph. It showed short films. 

In a letter about the machine, Edi- 
son wrote that he hoped it would do 
“for the eye what the phonograph 
does for the ear.” 

One of the first films Edison made 
is known as Fred Ott’s Sneeze. This 
film lasts 180 seconds. 


‘COPTER-PLANE DESIGNED 
FOR U.S. ARMED FORCES 


An experimental “two-in-one” plane 
has been built for the U. S. Army and 
Air Force. The XV-1 is a combina- 
tion helicopter and high-speed plane. 
(See.photo above.) 

This strange-looking craft can rise 
straight off the ground, as a heli- 
copter does. Then it can fly straight 
ahead, as an airplane does. The XV-1 
is reported to be as fast as many non- 
jets. 

The new plane is now undergoing 
tests. Military chiefs say it would 
be of value as a troop-carrier. The 
test model carries a pilot and three 
passengers. If it works well, bigger 
models could be built. 

A three-blade rotor lifts the plane 
off the ground. It has a jet unit at the 
tip of each blade. When the XV-1 
has left the ground, the jet units are 
cut off. 

Then the propeller is switched on. 
It is a “pusher,” located at the rear of 
the fuselage. About 30 feet long, the 
XV-1 is 10 feet high with a 26-foot 
wing span. Landing gear consists of 
metal skids. 


Wide World photo 
XV-1 is called the Convertiplane. It can carry pilot and three passengers. 


U.N. Presses Fight 
On Malaria in Asia 


“Malaria in Asia is on its way out. 
Within -10 years the disease should 
be mostly under control,” reports an 
official of UNICEF, the United Na- 
tion’s Children’s Fund. (For more on 
the U. N. at work, see last week’s 
issue. ) 

This great gain for mankind is the 
result of a stepped-up U. N. health 
program in 18 Asian countries. The 
U. S., the report goes on, has made 
the biggest contributions—either 
through the U.N. or in direct aid to 
Asian countries. 

Last year 16 million persons were 
protected against malaria. This 
brought the total number protected 
in recent years to 50 million. The 
goal for the end of 1954 is a total of 
125 million persons protected. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


UNICEF has also been busy carry- 
ing out other health programs for 
needy girls and boys. 

It has increased the shipment of 
milk and other supplies to the east- 
ern Mediterranean region, Latin- 
America, and AuStria, Greece, Italy, 
Portugal, Yugoslavia. 

It has set up new health centers 
which serve many thousands of 
mothers and their young. 

It has developed several new 
foods, high in nutrition, such as soya 
bean “milk,” and flour made from 
ground-up fish. 

It vaccinated more than nire mil- 
lion girls and boys against tubercu- 
losis in 1953. 
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Girl Asks for Job 
As Page in Congress 


“Last summer Mother and I visit- 
ed Congress in Washington, D. C. I 
saw the page boys in action. I 
thought to myself, “What a wonder- 
ful way to get in on the ground floor 
and really learn about our Govern- 
ment.’ I decided to see if I could be- 
come a page.” 

That’s part of the story told by 
Margaret S. Alden, 16, of Rochester, 
N. Y. Margaret, a high school sopho- 
more, wrote to her Congressman, 
Representative Kenneth Keating. She 
asked him for an appointment as a 
page. She said she wishes to be a 
page because of her interest in poli- 
tics and the U.S. Government. 

Congressman Keating sent Mar- 
garet’s application to a House com- 
mittee which hires workers. Mr. 
Keating asked the committee to 
study this question: Should pages be 
all boys—or should some be girls? 

At present, 70 page boys serve 
Congress when it is in session at the 
Capitol Building. The U.S. Senate 
has 21 pages, the House of Repre- 
sentatives 49. Some would like girls 
to be pages. Others wouldn't. 

A page boy has an important job. 
He runs many errands, delivering 
documents, relaying messages, hand- 
ing out armfuls of papers and re- 
ports. During meetings of Congress, 
pages stand by ready for any call. 
Page boys attend their own high 
school. It is a special school set up in 
the Library of Congress. Classes be- 
gin at 6:30 a.m. and egd at 10:30 
a.m. After school, the pages start 
their day’s work. 





Wide World 
Margaret Alden would like to be a page. 





BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
week of February 21-28. This year the 
motto is “‘Let’s Get Together,” which 
stresses the building of community good 
will through holding home gatherings. 


in 1954 is the 


Coffee Prices. Zoom; 
To Stay High in 1954 


UP, UP, UP go coffee prices in the 
U.S. these days. Why is the price of 
coffee zooming? Market experts an- 
swer: “Poor crops are coming at a 
time when people demand more cof- 
fee than ever before.” The experts 
predict the price of coffee will keep 
rising during 1954. 

Many housewives today are paying 
more than $1.00 a pound. A pound 
cost 27 cents in 1934. That year there 
were 37 million bags of coffee on the 
world market. Coffee drinkers used 
up 26 million bags. The coffee sup- 
ply was greater than the demand. 
So coffee prices were low. 

In recent years, people the world 
over have been drinking lots more 
coffee. As demand rose, so did 
prices. By 1949 coffee cost 63 cents 
a pound. 

Brazil and 13 other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries produce most of the 
world’s coffee. Brazil alone produces 
more than half the world’s supply. 
Last year Brazil's coffee crop was 
poor. In July, freezing weather de- 
stroyed or damaged half a billion 
coffee trees. (It was mid-winter 
then, south of the Equator.) 

Later in the year, insect pests and 
drought attacked coffee trees. 

Brazil’s coffee yield was 20 per 
cent below normal. The lost coffee 
could not be quickly replaced. It 


takes five years for new coffee trees 
to yield good’ supplies. 

The world’s supply of coffee be- 
came smaller than the demand. 
Prices shot up. 

Our Government has started sev- 
eral investigations. It wants to know 
if anyone who sells or deals in coffee 
is jacking up the prices. Meanwhile, 
the U.S. is looking around for new 
sources of coffee, such as Ethiopia. 
Market experts say the coffee prices 
wont come down until supply 
catches up with demand. 





WORKERS IN CALIFORNIA 
DRILL BIG TOUGH TUNNEL 


“It’s a tough job, but we're getting 
there,” say determined workers of 
California. They're drilling a six-mile 
tunnel through the Santa Ynez 
Mountains. It reaches from Cach- 
uma Lake to the county of Santa 
Barbara. The tunnel will carry irri- 
gation waters to ranches, farms, and 
orchards near the southern coast of 
California. 

The tunnel may be completed 
next year. Water was supposed to be 
flowing through it by now. But the 
drilling had to be stopped because 
of the great heat inside the moun- 
tains. The workers were drilling at 
a depth of 2,000 feet below the 
mountain tops. They had reached 
a hot, sticky level. 


SCALDING RIVER 


Air temperature climbed to 107 
degrees. Water temperature of an 
underground river reached 113 de- 
grees. The river flowed against walls 
of the work area and created tremen- 
dous heat. Sometimes the water 
seeped through cracks in the walls 
and scalded the men. 

Today the work is going ahead at 
full blast. The workers have installed 
coolers and ventilators. And they 
line both ends of the work area with 
concrete. The concrete seals off the 
hot river. 

About 4,700 feet in the center of 
the mountain range remain to be 
drilled. When completed, the entire 
tunnel will be lined with concrete to 
strengthen it. It’s called the Tecolote 
Tunnel. The name comes from an 
Aztec Indian word which means 
“burrowing owl.” 

Some of the upper sections of the 
tunnel are in use. They provide five 
million gallons of water. 
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News in a Nutshell 











“Take time out to think,” says 
Mayor Orville Hubbard of Dearborn, 
Mich. He recently ordered all de- 
partment heads to shut themselves 
in their offices every morning. They 
do nothing but think for 30 minutes. 
“If you think enough,” the mayor 
says, “yot. may have ideas.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sets aside two 
“think periods” every day. 


Black widow spiders are spin- 
ning webs for the U. S. Army. The 
spiders, 40 in all, turn out fine, tough 
webs. The webs are made into cross- 
hair sights for instruments used by 
soldier engineers. Some of the webs 
are used in gunsights. A spider’s 
salary: tasty flies. 


The oil queen of the seas_has 
been launched at Quincy, Mass. 
She’s a tanker 737 feet long and 102 
feet wide. She’s bigger than any 
vessel afloat except for the Big Five 
of passenger supe¢r-liners. They are 
the United States, Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Mary, Liberté, and Ile de 
France. The new tanker carries 
enough oil to heat all the homes in 
a small town for a year. 


Cubans like to lick their eight- 
cent airmail stamps. And no wonder! 
The stamps are backed with a paste 
that has a mint flavor. Cubans no 
longer complain about the taste of 
the airmails. Their problem now is 
how to keep children away from 
the stamps. 


Sunny southern Spain recently 
had its first snowfall in 70 years. 
In the city of Malaga, known for its 
mild winters, people rushed into the 
streets to see the snow. Only the 
oldest inhabitants could remember 
Malaga’s last snowfall. Girls and 
boys raced through the streets wash- 
ing each other’s faces with handfuls 
of the snow. 


Russia’s flag is going to be 
changed. It will have a light blue 
vertical* stripe along its left side. 
The rest of the flag will stay the 
same as it has been since the Com- 
munists seized power in 1917. The 
flag has a hammer and sickle and 
a five-pointed star on a red field. 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 
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United Press photo 
Amenhotep is getting his head back. 
In photo, plaster casts fit together. 


Together Again 


The statue of King Amenhotep 
II soon will be in one piece again. 
Amenhotep was an Egyptian king 
who lived from 1450 to 1423 B. C. 
Ancient Egyptians made a limestone 
statue of the king to honor him. 

At some time—no one knows when 
or how— the head of the statue be- 
came separated from the torso*. In 
1857, the torso was bought by the 
Louvre, France’s famous art museum 
in Paris. In 1899 the head of a 
statue dug up in Egypt was bought 
by the Boston Museum in Massachu- 
setts. 


" PLASTER CAST EXCHANGE 


Since 1899 officials of the Boston 
Museum have thought that the head 
was a likeness of Ptolemy III, an 
Egyptian ruler in the Third Century, 
B.C. Recently a museum expert 
decided that it looked more like 
Amenhotep II. The Boston Museum 
exchanged plaster casts with the 
Louvre. Amenhotep’s head was sent 
to the Louvre. The Louvre shipped 
a plaster cast of his torso to Boston. 
The head fitted the torso at both mu- 
seums (see picture). The statue will 
be united as soon as the museums 
agree on who will get it. The Louvre 
has had its piece longer. But Boston 
discovered the pieces belonged 
together. 


Attack on Tsetses 


An all-out air attack against Afri- 
ca’s deadly tsetse fly is getting under 
way. The fly is Africa’s most active 
disease carrier. It spreads a disease 
called “sleeping sickness.” The di- 
sease leaves its victims weak and 
sleepy. 

British health experts plan to drop 
insecticide* smoke bombs on areas 
where tsetse flies live and -breed. 
The flies are found in Central 
Africa. 

Millions of acres of fertile land 
are going to waste in Africa because 
of the tsetse flies. Farmers and their 
horses cannot stay healthy in areas 
where the flies live. 


Atomic Battery 

The newest invention for getting: 
power from the atom is the atomic 
battery. The thimble-sized battery 
turns atomic energy directly into 
electricity. It produces one millionth 
of a watt. 

The atomic battery’s power comes 
from atomic waste matter called 
radioactive isotopes. This waste mat- 
ter consists of atoms which give off 
part of themselves in the form of 
energy. 

Much work remains to be done 
on the atomic battery. If it is suc- 
cessful, the battery will have a long 
life—20 years or more. It will be 
used to power pocket-sized” radios 
and hearing aids. 

The new battery was unveiled re- 
cently by David Sarnoff of the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America. He 
showed how the battery can be used 
to power a telegraphic message. 
Sarnoff, a telegraph operator in his 
youth, tapped out: “Atoms for peace.” 





RCA photo 
Atomic battery is tiny. Compare it 
with fingerffp, upper left in photo. 
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Crown and Commonwealth 


WO children were standing in the 

park when a huge, gleaming auto- 
mobile rolled slowly past them. “It’s 
the Queen,” said one. 

“No,” said the other. “It’s her 
sister, Princess Margaret.” 

Hearing the argument, the lady 
inside the car leaned out and said, 
smiling, “It’s me.” 

The smiling lady inside the car 
was the Queen Elizabeth II, Queen 
of the United Kingdom and North- 
ern Ireland, and of all her other 
realms and territories. Those “other 
realms and territories” include all the 
countries of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The two children were New Zea- 
landers. The park was in Auckland, 
13,670 miles away from London, 
where Queen Elizabeth’s home is. 
But she is “the Queen” to the people 
of Auckland, just as she is to the 
people who live near Buckingham 
Palace in London. Elizabeth is “the 
Queen” to all the Commonwealth. 

The Queen was married in Lon- 
don. She was crowned in London. 
She spends most of her time in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Peoples of the 
far-flung Commonwealth rarely get 
a chance to see her. So right now 
the Queen is visiting among her 
people. She’s on a world-wide tour. 
It covers more than 44,000 miles, 
and it will last 174 days. 

ow 


AUSTRALIA NOW 


The Queen- has already visited 
Bermuda, Jamaica, the Fiji Islands, 
and New Zealand. Right now she’s 
in Australia. Soon she will cross to 
Ceylon. Then she goes on to Africa 
and the Mediterranean. And every- 
where she goes, thousands of people 
are crowding to see and cheer her. 

All the people in the British Com- 
monwealth owe allegiance to the 
Queen, just as we owe allegiance to 
the Government of the United States. 
But the Queen doesn’t actually rule 
the Commonwealth. Many Common- 
wealth countries—such as Canada, 
Australia, or New Zealand—are com- 
pletely independent. They have their 
own governments. They rule them- 
selves. They remain loyal to the 
Queen only because they choose to. 

Loyalty and friendship are the 
cement which holds the British 
Commonwealth togeth@r. All the 


Commonwealth countries are friends. 
Not one has ever gone to war against 
another. If one is in danger, the 
others come to its aid. 

The Queen is the symbol of this 
friendship and loyalty between the 
Commonwealth nations. You might 
compare her to the U. S. flag. We 
love and respect our flag just as the 
people of the Commonwealth love 
and respect their Queen. 

The Commonwealth over which 
the Queen reigns covers nearly 13 
million square miles. It contains 
more than 600 million people of all 
colors, and races, and beliefs. Let’s 
take a quick look at just a few which 
the Queen is visiting. 

Jamaica is an island in the Carib- 
bean Sea. With its warm, soft cli- 
mate, and long beaches, Jamaica is 


a favorite vacation spot for holiday 
makers. But the people of Jamaica 
work hard. Most of them are Ne- 
groes. They grow sugar cane, coffee, 
bananas, and tropical fruits. Jamaica 
was taken by the British in 1670, and 
has been ruled by them ever since. 
But the British are giving the Ja- 
maican people more freedom. 

Jamaica is about the size of Con- 
necticut. Australia is counted as a 
continent by itself. The Australians 
are self-ruling. With their huge wheat 
fields, their vast sheep lands, and 
their growing industries, the Aus- 
tralians can look after themselves. 
But they have remained part of the 
British Commonwealth. 

East of Australia lie the Fiji 
Islands. Only 80 of the 250 islands 
are «inhabited. Some of the islands 





The COMMONWEALTH: what is it? 


Eight independent and equal nations 
(which often look to Britain, the 
“mother country,” for leadership) . . . 





. and their dependent territories 
(most of which are being guided to- 
ward self-government) 
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"Independent Commonwealth Nations Some Important Dependencies 
Area Population Area Population 
(thou. sq. mi.) (millions) (thou. sq. mi.) (millions) 
Britain (U.K.) . 94 50 Nigeria _..... 339 24 
Canada . 3,845 15 Gold Coast... 79 4 
Australia . . 2,975 9 No. Rhodesia... 290 2 
New Zealand... 103 2 So. Rhodesia .. 150 2 
India ........ 15222 358 Kenya ...... 225 5 
Pakistan ..... 350 76 Malaya ...... 51 5 
Ceylon ....... 25 8 Brit. Guiana . . 83 % 
South Africa... 473 13 Hong Kong... 1/3 2 
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are made of coral, and hardly rise 
above the surface of the ocean. 
Others have high volcanic peaks. 
The 240,000 people who live in the 
Fiji Islands are of many different 
races—Fijians, Polynesians, Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese and Europeans. 
But all are governed by the British. 
And all recognize Elizabeth as 
Queen. ; 

The center of this huge Common- 
wealth is a tiny island off the west 
coast of Europe. That island is Great 
Britain. (It includes England, Scot- 
land, and Wales.) Britain is not 
much bigger than Kansas. But 
though small, Britain is a country 
of many and varied regions. 


IN BRITAIN 
Suppose you drove across Britain 
by car. On that small island you 
would pass orchards, woods, dairy 
farms, and wheat fields. You would 
drive through quiet, sleepy little 
villages, and bustling noisy towns. 


*You would see big industrial plants, 


turning out automobiles and _air- 
planes; ship yards which built the 
giant liners, Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth; coal mines and steel mills. 
You would pass through the mill 
towns of Lancashire which make 
cotton and woolen goods famous the 
world over. Then in a couple of 
hours you woudd be out between the 
mountains of the Lake District, 
where only sheep can thrive on the 
barren lands. 

Britain contains some of the most 
fertile farmland in the world. It also 
contains rich coal mines. But 50 
million people live on the island. 
Its natural resources are not enough 
to keep all the people alive. The 
British must buy much of their food 
abroad. They pay for some of it with 
coal. They pay for the rest with 
goods turned out by their factories. 


SELLING SKILLS 

The British buy raw materials 
abroad—cotton from India, wool 
from Australia, timber from Sweden, 
and iron and sulphur, and all the 
other materials they need. In facto- 
ries they turn these raw materials 
into finished products. Then they 
sell these goods to pay for the raw 
materials and for the food they need. 
The British sell their skill and know- 
how for the raw materials their is- 
land lacks. 

Britian buys many raw materials 
from the Commonwealth. Common- 


wealth countries often trade with 
one another. 

It was the British who founded 
this Commogwealth. In the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, explorers sailed out from 
England and Scotland. In America, 
Africa, Asia, Australia—all over the 
world—they set up British colonies. 

For hundreds of years the British 
ruled the peoples they had con- 
quered. Today many of these peoples 
have won their independence. But 
Britain remains the center of them 
all. It is the “mother country.” 

The Queen helps bind the far- 
flung countries of the Common- 
wealth to their mother country. But 
the people of Britain itself need no 
tie to bind them together. So you 
thay ask: “Why do the British bother 
to have a Queen?” 

There are lots of answers to such 
a question. The first is that the 
British have had a king or queen for 
more than 1,000 years. Having a 
monarch is part of their way of life. 
In the old days these kings and 
queens ran the British government. 
Today they don’t. The man who gov- 
erns Britain i$ the Prime Minister. 
The Queen may give advice to her 
Prime Minister. But she can't give 
him orders. 

What does the Queen actually do? 
Well, she plays an enormous part in 
everyday life in Britain. She goes on 
tours round the country. She opens 





United Press photo 
Queen Elizabeth and her husband, the Duke of Edinburg, visited the Tonga 
Islands. In photo they are sitting cross-legged on the floor, eating roast 
pig with their hostess, Queen Salote. Queen Salote is six-foot-three tall, and 
the world’s biggest queen. The Tongas are also called the Friendly Islands. 


important new buildings. She heads 
many charities. She goes to opening 
performances at the theatre. She at- 
tends sports matches. 

These activities of the Queen are 
very important. Her people always 
love to see the Queen. Her presence 
at any event gives it added im- 
portance. 


THEY RESPECT HER 


Even more important, the Queen 
is a person the British people can 
look up to. Everyone in Britain re- 
spects her. To many British people, 
the Queen is the sort of person they 
would like to be. They love to see 


pictures of her, playing with her 


children, dancing, or horseback rid- 
ing. Women copy her clothes. 

The Queen often speaks or acts 
on behalf of all her people. One such 
occasion is Christmas. Every Christ- 
mas Day, she broadcasts a message 
of hope and good cheer. 

. Last year the Queen was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey. She was the 
38th British monarch to be crowned 
in the Abbey. Representatives of all 
the Commonwealth countries attend- 
ed the ceremony. 

The Coronation showed the. whole 
world what the Queen stands for. 
She is a link with the past, through 
her ancestors who were kings and 
queens before her. And she is a link 
with. the present, between all the 
people in the British Commonwealth. 


\ 
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The President’s Castle 


By GORDON JARVIE 


ID you know that your President 

Eisenhower has a home in Scot- 
land? He owns an apartment in Cul- 
zean Castle, not far from where I 
live. It was given to him to mark his 
great achievements as general in 
World War II. Before Mr. Eisen- 
hower became President, he some- 
times stayed in the castle. But I sup- 
pose that now he will be too busy to 
spend his holidays in Scotland. 

Culzean is a beautiful castle, which 
was built in 1777. Every year thou- 
sands of people visit it. Many of them 
are Americans. 

Where I live, in Troon, we see 
many Americans, too. They come 
here for the golf matches. Troon is 
not a big town. It has only 10,000 
people. But there are five 18-hole 
golf courses in Troon and 11 others 
within a radius* of nine miles. One 
of the courses in Troon and one in 
near-by Prestwick are championship 
courses. 

Golf, you know, was invented in 
Scotland and we have many fine 
players. But in recent years the 
Americans have been winning most 
of the matches. Sometimes we Scots 
say as a joke, “We should never have 
taught them the game.” 

I don’t play golf myself. I’m more 
interested in tennis and swimming. 
Troon is on the coast and we've a 
fine, big beach all along the. front of 
the town. Many people summer here. 
When we first moved here from Glas- 
gow, I dived into the water and 
ended up in a school of jelly fish! 
Most people don’t have any trouble 
with them, but ever since then I’ve 
preferred to swim in the pool. 

I spend a lot of time outdoors with 
the Scouts, too. Right now I’m 12 
and a second class Scout. I hope to 
pass to first before I'm 15. We meet 
every Friday and practice knots, first- 
aid, cooking, felling trees, signaling 
with flags, and Morse Code. We 
learn how to put out fires and we 
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As told to Patricia Lauber 


learn road safety. You would find 
road safety rather strange here, for 
our cars drive on the left and the 
driver sits to the right. Last summer 
I went camping with the Scouts, 
near Pitlochry. We lived in tents for 
11 days. 

I attend Marr College, where I am 
in class 1-A. That would be sixth or 
seventh grade in your country. | 
study science, math, French, Latin, 
geography, history, English, German, 
art, and music. I like geography and 
history best and English composition 
least. Homework takes me two and 
a half hours,-which is rather more 
than I like. 

On school days I get up at 7:45, 
get dressed, and have a breakfast of 
poached egg, toast, milk, and cereal. 
In winter the cereal is porridge. At 
8:30 I leave the house. Marr is a 15- 
minute walk away. I have lunch in 
the school canteen—soup, potatoes, 
meat, custard or pudding. 

The hardest subjects come at the 
beginning of the week. If you don’t 
do them properly you're kept after 
school. On Fridays we usually have 
art and sports—rugby, football, 
cricket, swimming. 


AFTER SCHOOL 


I come straight home after school 
and amuse myself till 5:30. I like to 
go cycling, and I’m interested in 
maps. I study them and plan routes 
to different places. Watching trains 
is another of my hobbies. I take 
down their names, colors, and num- 
bers. I collect stamps and foreign 
money, too. 

At 5:30 we have a cooked tea. It 
may be bacon and eggs, fish, or 
sausages, with bread, buns, and 
cakes, and tea. Then I practice the 
piano and do my homework. If 
there’s any time left, el watch tele- 
vision before going to bed at 9. I par- 
ticularly like the children’s programs. 
There is a story about a boys’ board- 
ing school, a newsreel, sports, and 
cartoons. I also like adult quiz pro- 
grams and thrillers. 

I have two younger sisters, Carole, 


Photes i. Lauber 
Gordon’s school blazer is purple with * 
gold trim and school crest on pocket. 


9, and Pamela, 6. My father is 
manager of the Kilmarnock branch 
of Marks and Spencer, which is a 
shop something like Woolworth’s. 
We live in a semi-detached house. 
I'm not sure that you have them. 
It’s like two completeghouses, stand- 
ing side-by-side. But they share the 
central wall which divides one from 
another. Houses like this save space 
and building materials. Our house 
has a lounge, a dining room, a morn- 
ing room, a kitchen, a larder, three 
bedrooms, and a playroom. 

I should like to have a few friends 
in America, and I hope some of you 
will write to me, though I cannot 
promise to answer every letter. My 
address is: 49 Bentinck Drive, Troon, 
Ayrshire, Scotland. 


By JANET BOOTH © 


E DON’T have a television set 
in our house, but I often go to see 
programs at the homes of my friends. 
I like it very much, though I don't 
know what to think about the TV 
discussion which has been raging 
here. The’ question is: Should we 
have advertisements on TV? 
We have never had them on the 
wireless [radio]. All the programs - 
are selected by the British Broad- 


*Means word is defined on page 13. 
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OU WERE BORN, let’s say, somewhere between 1935 
and 1940. You are a student in a junior or senior high 
school of the United States. In a few years at most, you will 
probably have graduated from high school and will be em- 
barked on any one of a dozen routes of further advancé- 
ment toward independent life. 

You may enlist or be drafted for a time into one of the 
armed services. You may get an immediate job in business. 
You may take up apprenticeship or on-the-job training in 
an industry or a trade. You may enter a special vocational 
school. You may, while working at a full-time job, continue 
your education at night or in other forms. You may go to 
college or some other advanced institution for technical 
or professional training. 

Whatever you do, you will be a citizen of the United 
States and of your state and local community. As such, you 
will enjoy a great many privileges that the citizens of few 
other nations in the world enjoy. You will also owe to your 
country and your community a number of duties and re- 
sponsibilities, without which democracy as we know it 
would perish. We live in a dangerous and ruthless time. 
It demands of all, young or old alike, courage, resourceful- 
ness, and adaptability to fast-changing conditions. 

But don’t get the idea that good citizenship is only for 
grown-ups over 21. You are a citizen right now. You always 
‘ have been if you were born in the United States. And by 
the time you are old enough to begin to act and think 
from your own choice, you are really’ exercising your 
citizenship every day. Citizenship is not just a matter of 
political and civic affairs—voting, tax-paying, holding office, 
jury service, and all the rest of it. These are important, of 
course, and you should learn now, while you are still in 
school, all you possibly can about how to take part in your 
government and make it better. 

But citizenship for you begins in your daily life—in your 
home and family, your school, your friendships and sports 
and group activities of all sorts. If you aren’t a good citizen 
NOW, right down where you live, you'll never be one in 
the larger affairs of life. 

For this kind of every-day citizenship, and for getting 
a good start toward'a useful and rewarding career, you 
need to know a great many facts about many personal, 
social, and practical matters. This kind of knowledge is 
not easily picked up in textbooks or courses. It comes to us 
gradually and naturally from living with other people as 
we grow older and more mature, especially in high school. 

The editors of Scholastic Magazines have been thinking 
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Where You Stand Today 












about these matters a long time. We believe we can give 
you some help in gathering together some of the citizenship 
facts you need to know in a simple, condensed, attractive 
form. And that is the reason for this special section of your 
classroom magazine, The Teen-Age Citizen. 

In the rest of this section you will find the best informa- 
tion and guidance we could put together on these various 
phases of your present and shortly-to-come problems. If 
there were only one thing we could say to you about your 
future, it would be: NEVER STOP LEARNING. You may 
not go to any formal school after you graduate from high 
school, though the chances are you will. Fifty-six per cent 
of all Americans between the ages of 25 and 34 today 
have graduated from high school or had one or more years 
of college. 

But school or not, you will always be learning something 
in many ways that are open to you. And your success and 
happiness in your job or profession, in your family life, 
in your community activities and your leisure time, will 
depend in large measure on your interest and willingness 
to study and learn more throughout your lifetime. 

To the Teen-Age Citizens of today: “Happy landing: 
tomorrow!” 
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Am | a Good Citizen in My School? 





The Place 
to Learn 


storm. “Wow!” he shouted. Instead of 
going to school that day, he rented 
some skis and spent the day frolicking 
on the ski slope. Next morning he 
wrote a note and handed it ‘to his 
teacher on arrival at school. The note 
read: “Please excuse Peter’s absence 
yesterday. He was ill. (signed) Mrs. 
Graham.” His teacher glanced at the 
note, and said: “All right, Pete, I hope 
you're feeling better.” Pete swaggered 
to his seat, smiling to himself. 


@ “Hooray!” exclaimed Gus Barcosky. 
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Photo by @ jill O'Neill was hurrying down the 


corridor to class when she stumbled 
over something. [t was a fountain pen. 
Picking it up, she thought: “Why, it’s 
almost like the one somebody swiped 
off my desk last month.” For a moment, 
she toyed with the pen. “Why shouldn’t 
I keep it? It'll just replace my own 
that somebody else must be using.” 
Then she shook her head. “No, I guess 
that wouldn't be right.” She took the 
pen to the Lost-and-Found office. 

@ Pete Graham woke up to find a 
heavy snowfall left by an all-night 


“This is exactly what I need to prepare 
my theme.” He’d just located an article 
on “Atomic Energy” in the latest issue 
of Present Day magazine in the school 
library. He thumbed through the 
article. “Pretty long for copying,” he 
muttered, “but I'll just rip it out when 
nobody’s looking. Then I can use it at 
home tonight.” He started to tear the 
pages, then said, “But what if some- 
body else wants to use the article?” He 
decided to leave the magazine as it 
was, and stay after school to copy 
what he needed. (Turn page) 











Citizenship is not just a question of voting and serving 
on juries after you come of age. It’s a lifetime attitude that 
begins in your home and family, and now, while you are in 
high school, offers you a thousand opportunities to “pull 
your weight” with your fellow student-citizens. The ques- 
tions below will help you test your school citizenship. If you 
can answer “yes,” put a check mark in the box at the end 
of the question. 


1. Are you friendly with classmates who differ from you 
in color, religion, customs, or wealth? YES [J 


2. In a student election, do you vote for the person best 
fitted for the job, even against a friend? YES [7 


3. Would you rather lose a game or fail in an exam than 
succeed by cheating? YES [J 


4. Do you treat school a as you do your own? 
YES [7] 


5. Do you behave toward others as you'd like to have 
them act toward you? YES [J 


How Do You Measure Up as a School Citizen? 


/ 
6. Are you willing to hold a student office at school if 
you are chosen? YES [J 


7. Do you stand up for someone when other people say 
things about him that are unfair? YES [] 


8. Is your school attendance punctual and regular? 


YES J 


9. Do you do your best to learn what your school tries 
to teach you? YES [j 


10. Have you ever taken part in a project to help your 
school? YES [J 


In figuring your score, give yourself one point for each 
box checked. Add up the checks, and turn the page —_— 
down (below) to find out how you rate. 
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Jill, Pete, and Gus are teen-agers 
like yourself. Every school day they 
face problems such as these and make 
decisions on what to do. You do the 
same. In fact, you may have found 
yourself in the same situations that Jill, 
Pete, and Gus did. rs 

Do you think all three made the right 
decision—not only for that particular 
time but for later on in life? From what 
you know about Jill, do you think she’s 
likely to be a trustworthy and straight- 
forward person in adult life? How about 
Pete? And Gus? 

Each school day, you make dozens of 
decisions—often with scarcely a second 
thought. These decisions may seem un- 
important, but they aren't. They're 
building habits that will be carried on 
into your future life—habits of citizen- 
ship. 

And how about YOU? Are you 
making the right decisions in the dif- 
ficult situations that arise during the 
school day? There’s the time Linda 
asked to copy your algebra homework; 
the time Jack said, “That new boy is 
a foreigner, and I don’t like*foreigners, 
do you?”; the time you argued with 
your conscience: “Peg cheats and gets 
good marks doing it-why shouldn’t I?” 

In these situations, though you may 
not realize it, you build habits of citi- 
zenship. The way you handle school- 
day situations helps determine what 
kind of a citizen you'll be in adult life 
later on. 

Every young person in the U. S. gets 
a chance to receive a free education in 
a public school. That’s your right as 
an American. But there’s a duty at- 
tached—the duty to become the best 
citizen you can be, in school and out. 


Wide World photo 
RUNNING A student council helps high schoolers learn citizen- 
ship skills: how to hold elections, how to work with others. 


It’s citizens who run our nation—so it’s 
important that we have the best kind 
of citizens we can. To help you become 
a good citizen is the main reason why 
your neighbors contribute their dollars 
in taxes to run your public school. 


Your Most Important “Course” 

“Good Citizenship” isn’t listed in the 
curriculum, but it’s the most important 
course you'll take in school. Here are 
some “tips” to help you “pass.” 

1. LEARN what your school is try- 
ing to teach you. The knowledge you'll 
gain will prove useful. Math helps you 
get the most out of your money; science 
helps you “feel at home” in our scien- 
tific age; civics-helps you understand 
how our democratic government works. 
All your courses are worth studying, 
though they may not seem so now. 

But most of all, studying will teach you 
how to think straight. If you have that 
ability, you have the best possible pre- 
paration for all the problems you'll face 
in later life. Our country needs straight 
thinkers to solve our national problems. 

Remember this: If you cheat in 
exams or homework, you rob yourself 
of the chance to learn how to think 
straight. 

2. OBEY school rules. Get to school 
on every school day that you're physi- 
cally able—and on time. Take care of 
school property. Don’t carve up a desk 
or deface a textbook. Get in the habit 
of “playing by the rules” and respect- 
ing property that isn’t yours. Later on, 
as an adult, you'll meet up with many 
kinds of rules (laws) by which Ameri- 
cans respect one another’s rights. You'll 
own valuable property which you'll 
want others to respect. 
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BOYS’ NATION, sponsored by American Legion, helps boys 
from every state learn how our national government works. 


3. TAKE PART in extra-class ac- 
tivities. Try out for the track team, join 
the debating society, write for the 
school paper, play in the school band. 
Take on several activities that you think 
you'll like. You'll have fun and learn 
a lot about how to get along with 
others. As an adult, you'll mix with peo- 
ple of all kinds in your business and 
social life. Getting-along-with-other- 
people is part of the American way. 
Let school help teach you how. 

4. SUPPORT your student self-gov- 
ernment. If your school doesn’t have 
one, help to organize it. Don’t ignore 
the student monitors or safety patrol 
members when they speak to you. Re- 
member that they’re taking time to look 
out for your welfare. Participate in stu- 
dent elections. Vote for the candidate 
that’s best fitted for each post whether 
he’s in your “gang” or not. If you're 
asked ‘to run for office and you think 
you're qualified, don’t decline the nomi- 
nation because “you haven't time.” As 
an adult, you'll share in running our 
democratic government. If you explore 
the ways of democracy at school, you'll 
be better prepared for the “big time” 
as a full-fledged voting citizen later on. 

5. HELP your fellow teens in volun- 
teer projects to improve the school and 
community. Lend a hand when you're 
asked—to the school charity drive, the 
clean-up campaign, the stage crew for 
the senior play, the door-to-door can- 
vassing to sell tickets for the basketball 
tournament. (For what students can do 
to build a‘ better school, see the picture- 
spread on the next page. For what teens 
can do to build a better community, 
read the article on pp. 10-13. What 
you find may surprise youl!) 
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George Clark, News Syndicate, Inc. 
Don‘t worry about my homework, Mom. 
‘ll do some of it every time |! hit a 
raffic signal on the way to Peg’s.”’ 


: HOOEEE-late for class again!” 

thought Chuck O’Konski as he 
dog-trotted down the street toward 
school. “Today’s the day we turn in 
English themes and mine’s not ready. 
Mom is mad because I didn't get 
around to picking up the groceries 
yesterday. Where does my time go? I 
never seem to have enough for the 
things I have to do.” 

Do you feel like Chuck right at this 
moment? You're hurrying to catch up 
with yourself and never quite making 
it. You can’t find the time to do all 
the things you should do. Yet there’s 
your classmate Mary Block. Her home- 
work is always ready on time, though 
she works every evening in the local 
theater, and spends many hours in re- 
hearsals with the Dramatics Club. 

How does she do it? Mary makes 
special arrangements with Father Time. 
She knows her time is limited, and 
works out plans to make the best use 
of it. You can plan your time, too. 
Here’s one easy way to do it. 

Make yourself a time-chart. Take a 
‘arge piece of paper and list the “wak- 
ing hours” of your day down the left 
side of the sheet (7-8 a. m., 8-9 a. m., 
and so on). Then draw lines for seven 
columns, heading each column with one 
day of the week. Draw in crosslines, 
too, so that you'll form one box for 
each hour of the day. 

In the proper boxes, write short 
descriptions of the things you do when 
you do them, as follows: 

1. In black, fill in your “living time” 
—the time you spend doing the every- 
day necessities—such as eatirg meals, 
getting dressed, ‘traveling to and fro. 
Also in black, fill in your “school time” 
—the hours of school and the classes 
vou take each day. 

2. In red, fill in your “study time”— 





Do You Know— 





How to Study? 





You can find time for your homework—and for more fun too! 


the hours you use, both in school and 
out, to study each of your subjects. 

8. In blue, fill in your “off-duty” 
time—the standing appointments you 
have for team practice, music lessons, 
church, family chores, part-time job, 
etc. These time periods—plus the spaces 
left blank on your chart—are the hours 
you have left over to do as you please. 

Now, “r’ar back” and look at your 
chart. Ask yourself, “Can I make bet- 
ter use of my time?” You'll find that 
you can’t cut much time from the black 
entries. The trick is to juggle your red 
and blue entries so that you get your 
studies done and have time for fun, 
too. 

To do this, you must get the “most- 
est” studying done in the “leastest” 
time. But how? Well, there are “tricks” 
in every trade, and studying is no ex- 
ception. How many of these shortcuts 
do you know? 

Look—No Books! The best place to 
study is right in the classroom. Keep 
your eyes and ears open during class 
sessions. Every fact you learn there is 
one less that you'll have to learn else- 
where. Tip: Sit in the front row if you 
have your choice of seats. You'll be 
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IT’S ALL YOURS! 


The pie-chart above represents the 168 
hours in the week. The wedges show the 
average percentages of this total most 
high schcolers use for various needs. If 
you’re normal, you do have time enough 
for outside study (12 hours a week) 
and leisure activities too (46 hours). 


surprised at how being dip front” in 
class will help you stay, “up front” in 
grades. 

Time It Right. Take a moment at 
school-closing time each day to decide 
when and where you'll study what. Pick 
the best possible time and place for 
each assignment. Set aside work that 
needs in-school facilities (laboratory, 
library, etc.) for study hall periods. 
Reserve two or three hours every week 
end for “long-range” assignments, such 
as reading for book reports and writing 
research themes. Tip: Try to get all 
homework for the day’s classes done 
before coming to school each morning. 
You'll enjoy being ahead of the game— 
and you can use study hall periods to 
do homework assigned the same day— 
(the lessons will still be “warm”!). 

“Do Not Disturb.” Before you start 
in on your study period, tip off the 
family not to interrupt you, unless ab- 
solutely necessary. Ask your parents to 
tell friends who phone that you'll call 
back later. Then when studying’s over, 
you can “shoot the breeze” with a clear 
conscience. Tip: For just one week, try 
tackling the textbooks without a radio 
or TV set broadcasting nearby. See if 
you don’t get more studying done in 
less time! 

Jump In Quick. The hardest job is to 
get started—especially at home. It helps 
if you have a special part of the house 
where you can be off by yourself—and 
a regular time for studying each day 
(2 p. m., 7 p. m., or another hour that 
suits you best). Just sitting down in 
that place at that time will help you 
take the plunge. Take a “stretch” every 
45 minutes or so, But keep it brief 
and get right back to work so that you 
don’t “break the spell.” Tip: Tackle 
the “toughies” first, and ease off with 
more interesting assignments. It’s easier 
to go downhill than up! 

Finding time to study isn’t easy. But 
it teaches you how to make good use of 
your time. Doing studies well is no 
cinch, either. But it teaches you how 
to tackle a difficult task. If you pick 
up the knack of both these Sills, you 
have a good chance of succeeding in 
just about any career ycu choose! 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT 





Am I a Good Citizen at Home? 


Scene: The Carters’ living room. 
Marge Carter, a pretty girl of fifteen, 
is speaking angrily. Her brother Pete, 
seventeen, is stretched out on the floor 
with a comic book. Mrs. Carter has one 
hand on Marge’s shoulder. 

MarcE: There’s no reason at all why 
Pete couldn’t drive Tom and me to the 
dance with him and Sally! He’s just 
being selfish! 

Pete: Why should I? Would you 
help me out last week, when I asked 
vou to order the flowers for Sally? No! 
Anyway, I spoke for the car first. 

Mrs. CarTer: Please, Marge—don’t 
shout! If you’d just ask Pete politely— 

Marce: Politely! He doesn’t know 
what politeness means! 

Pete (cupping his hands over his 
ears): I’m not listening any more. Can't 
hear a word you say... 

Mr. Carter (rising angrily from his 
chair): For heaven’s sake, can’t a man 
have a little peace in his own house? 
Now be quiet, all of you! I don’t want 
to hear any more of this bickering! 

aa . * 


We don’t need to tell you which of 
the two pictures on this page shows a 
scene from life in the Carter family. 
Nor do we need to tell you which 
picture suggests a family who have 





learned to live with each other happily 
and reasonably. 

Perhaps neither of these illustrations 
is a picture of your family. For one 
of them gives a “black” and one a 
“white” view of family life. Most fam- 
ily pictures are more on the grayish side 
—neither as ideal as the picture to the 
left, nor as hopelessly out of control 
as the picture of the battling Carters. 

What kind sof picture does your 
family present? The answer to this 
question depends in large part on your 
flank answers to some questions about 
yourself; How do you fit into your 
family picture? What are you doing, 
and what can you do, to make this pic- 
ture a better one? 

Ideally, a family should be a demo- 
cratic unit. Within the family, as 
within a democratic nation, individual 
freedom and rights should go hand in 
hand with individual obligations. As 
a citizen of the United States, you en- 
joy the Four Freedoms; you receive 
many benefits and protections from the 
government and the community. As a 
citizen of your family, you also enjoy 
many privileges. But just as the United 
States places obligations upon you 
(paying taxes and obeying the laws, for 
instance) in return for your privileges, 


so your family has a right to expect 
you to show cooperation and responsi- 
bility. 

When the individual freedom of the 
members of a family is respected, and © 
when each person in the group acknowl- 
edges that in return he must fulfill 
certain obligations, the ideal “family 
portrait” begins to take shape. 


You Have Rights— 


What rights do you have as a young- 
er member of your family? In answer 
to this question, one group of young 
people drew up this “Bill of Rights”: 

We are entitled to— 

1. Affection—our parents’ love, and 
their friendship, too. 

2. An attractive home — reasonably 
clean, well kept, and adequately fur- 
nished; but above all, a home with a 
warm, happy atmosphere, where our 
friends are welcome. vs 

3. Counsel and guidance—as we face 
problems and decisions in our personal 
and social lives, our school lives, our 
plans for the future. 

4. A decent example—of wholesome, 
unselfish living’ on the part of our 
parents. 

5. Understanding—of the “younger 
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Carole Freeman... 


I get along fine with my parents. 
Even though | don‘t get a regular 
allowance, Mom and Dad give me 
money whenever | need if. Mom 
$ lets me use her charge accounts to 
buy clothes, and she néver fusses 
about how much | spend. 

Mom and Dad both understand 
that, what with school work and 
social life, a teen-ager is pretty 
busy. They don’t ask me to do house- 
work, or to baby-sit for my little 
brother. Mom does the housework, 
and she gets a baby-sitter when she 2 
and Dad go out, so that | can do 
what | like with my evenings. 

This year | got my license, and 
I've used the car a lot. Mom and 3 
Dad let we have it whenever | like. 

They‘re really “dream parents”! § 
“After all,” Mom says, “you're only 
young once, and you ought to have 
as much fun as you can.” 


id 











generation,” the pressures we face, 
the conflicts we feel. 

6. Essentials of life—food, shelter, 
and clothing, within the limits of the 
family income. 

7. Financial assistance—in the form 
of an allowance, if we have no way of 
meeting some of our expenses through 
part-time work; but unnecessary in- 
dulgence is as undesirable as unneces- 
sary restriction. 

8. Religious and moral training—to 
help us understand the importance of 
ethical and spiritual values in our lives. 

9. An area of privacy—our parents’ 
respect for our occasional need to be 
by ourselves, and our even greater need 
to develop independent friendships and 
interests. 


And Your Parents Have Rights 


In your early childhood, this “bill of 
rights” is given freely to you by your 
parents with little or no expectation of 
return. But in your teens, you are no 
longer a child. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that you will assume the obliga- 
tions that must always go hand in hand 
with democratic rights. 

To understand what these obligations 
are, consider your parents’ rights. The 
extent to which you respect their rights 
is an indication of the extent to which 
you are meeting the obligations you 
should assume in return for your rights. 

Your parents have a right to expect— 

1. Respect and affection—which you 
show in the courtesy of your manner 
toward them, in direct or indirect 


demonstrations of your love, and in 
your willingness both to talk with and 
listen to them. 


2. Obedience — not “blind” obedi- 
ence, of course, but obedience based 
upon your understanding that your pa- 
rents are still held responsible for your 
actions and that in some areas their 
experience is broader than yours. 

3. Consideration—as people; your 
parents are not figureheads labeled 
“Mother” and “Father,” but human 
beings with personalities of their own; 
your behavior toward them should be 
tempered by a regard for their likes and 
dislikes, their sensitive points, their 
weak points as well as their strong 
points. 

5. Trust—in their love and under- 
standing; your willingness to confide 
in them and be honest with them is a 
reflection of your trust. 

6. Loyalty—to the family group; a 
respect for the family’s good name, 
which reflects itself in your own stand- 
ards of behavior, your trustworthiness 
ein not gossiping about family matters, 
your readiness— when necessary — to 
place family demands before outside 
demands. 

7. Cooperation—in sharing cheerfully 
the work of the household, in accept- 
ing responsibilities toward very old or 
very young members of the family, 
in the mutual give-and-take necessary 
in the planning of family spending. 

8. An area of privacy—in which pa- 
rents may feel free to pursue their own 
interests, friendships, and private re- 
lations without feeling that by so doing 
they are inconveniencing or neglecting 
you. (In some families, this may mean 
volunteering to baby-sit while parents 





Dick Betz... 


My sister and | don’t always see 
eye-to-eye with our parents. | sup- 
pose that’s natural. But Mother and 
Dad are always willing to listen to 
reason. Lots of times, when we talk 
our problems over at the dinner 
table, they’ll give in to something 
that my sister or | want. Other 
times, their answer will still be no. 
Whichever way it turns out, they've 
at least been willing to give us a 
hearing. 

My sister and I both have regular 
chores. One night, she’ll wash the 
dishes and I'll wipe; the next night, 
we'll switch. Then she dry-mops the 
kitchen floor afterwards, and ! 
empty the trash and do odd jobs. 

Our parents like to have friends 
in, and so do Sis and |. We plan 
on whose friends can come what 
night, and usually the rest of us 
“pitch in” and help with prepara- 
tions if one of us is expecting com- 
pany. 












Ted Conklin .°. . 


Sometimes | think my parents are 
still living in the 19th century! They 
certainly have a lot of old-fashioned 
ideas about kids of my age. 

They have hundreds of rules 
about things | can’t do. I can’t get 
my driver's license until I’m 21. 
I can‘t stay out later than 10 o'clock 
on school nights. | can’t spend but 
$2.00 of the weekly pay | get for 
working at a grocery after school; 
the rest | have to bank. When any 
of my school grades slip below a B, 
I can’t look at TV on week nights. 
On Saturdays, | can’t go out until 
I've put in at least three hours 
working around the house. 

Well, | don’t let it get me down. 
There’s no point arguing with 
them, so | just operate on the theory 
that what they don’t know won't 
hurt them. | break their tules all 
the time, and they haven’t caught 
on yet. ‘ 


. 
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' 
go to the movies; in others, an agree- 


ment that the parents shall have priority 
on the TV set at certain hours.) 


Getting Together 


How is it in your family? Are your 
rights—or your parents’ rights—the more 
fully respected? And if either set of 
rights is “off balance,” what can you 
do about it? 

One thing you can do is to suggest 
family conferences. These need not be 
formal meetings, of course—but they 
usually need to be planned, so that the 
whole family can get together in a re- 
laxed way at a convenient time. 

The family conference is a time for 
airing individual suggestions, “gripes,” 
and requests; for deciding on the di- 
vision of household chores; for dis- 
cussing the family finanoes and budget; 
for making plans that will affect the 
entire family. It’s a time for examining 
and adjusting mutual rights and re- 
sponsibilities. And, over a period of 
time, a regular family conference can 
become the core of a harmonious, well- 
adjusted household. 

You have many reasons right now 
for wanting your family to be as happy 
and democratic a group as possible. 
And we have mentioned some of the 
opportunities which you have to help 
make that ideal a reality in your own 
family. 

Your answers to the questions which 
appear on the next page will help you 
to decide whether you are making the 
most of your opportunities. Your anal- 
ysis of the family situations described 
in the boxes on this page will test your 
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understanding of exactly what is meant 
by mutual rights and responsibilities in 
a family. 

In each of these boxes, the speaker 
is describing his (or her) family situa- 
tion. In each case, the speaker is con- 
vinced that his point of view is justified. 
But is it? Read each for yourself, and 
try to answer these questions as you 
read: 

1. Are the parents’ rights being fully 
respected? 

2. Are the teen-agers’ rights being 
fully respected? 

8. Are there ways in which the 
speakers, by correcting their own atti- 
tudes, could improve their family sit- 
uations? If so, what are they? 


Looking Ahead 


Your immediate reasons for wanting 
a happy and democratic family life 
may seem most important to you now. 
And indeed, they are important. But 
even more important is the fact that 
the kind of family life you are now 
living has a real meaning for your fu- 
ture. 

The citizens of a country are no 
better, no more cooperative, no more 
united, than the families to which they 
belong and in which they were brought 
up. Strong families, knit together by 
common values and affections, are one 
of our country’s best defénses against 
such evils as communism and totali- 
tarianism. 

Psychologists know that the young 
men and women who have grown up in 
happy families stand the best chances 
of making good and lasting marriages. 
The records of our divorce courts are 
filled with stories of men and women 
who, coming from divided and unhappy 
families, failed miserably in their own 
attempts to adjust to marriage. 

Were these people simply the “vic- 
tims” of unfortunate family back- 
grounds? In some cases, they were. 
But in many cases, they had defeated 
themselves. They had made no positive 
effort, in their families, to make a bad 
situation better. And they were equally 
unprepared later on to make a positive 
effort to help their own merriages suc- 
ceed. 

It is probably too late for such 
middle-aged misfits to change a great 
deal. But you—in your teens—still have 
the opportunity to choose. Are you 
ready to make a determined effort to 
improve your family life? No matter 
how close to the ideal your family is— 
or how far from it—there is sure to be 
room for improvement on your part. 
And as you answer the questions at 
the right on this page, you should be 
able to discover a number of ways in 
which you can make a greater contribu- 
tion yourself. 





Give your honest answer to each of 
the twenty questions as follows: A (al- 
ways); S (sometimes); N (never). 
When you have completed this quiz, 
refer to the box below to see how you 
“measure up.” 


Are You Reasonable? 


1. Can you graciously admit you're 
wrong—when you are wrong? 

2. Do you try to understand the 
points of view of other members of your 
family—even when you think your 
point of view is the right one? 

3. Are you willing to compromise, 
when your desires conflict with those of 
other members of your family? 

4. Can you discuss differences with 
your parents without becoming angry 


-or upset? 


5. Are you aware of the particular 
personal and family problems your pa- 
rents have—and are you (a) careful not 
to make things harder for them; and 
(b) ready to “pitch in” to help your 
family meet these problems? 

6. Do you take the rest of the 
family’s claims on the car and TV set 
into consideration when you ask to use 
the car, or to see a certain program? 

7. Do you remember birthdays and 
anniversaries? 

8. Do you introduce your family to 
your friends? Make sure that it is all 
right with your parents before inviting 
your friends to your house? 


Are You Cooperative? 


9. Do you willingly accept regular 
household chores—and perform them 
without being reminded to do so? 

10. Do you offer to help out in extra 
ways, when the occasion demands it? 


What Kind of Family Member Are You? 


(During spring cleaning, when visitors 
come, etc.?) 

11. Do you take responsibility for 
the cleanliness and neatness of your 
own room, the care of your personal 
possessions, etc.? 


Are You Reliable? 


12. Can your parents rely on you 
to be home from dates or other en- 
gagements at the time you have agreed 
upon? 

13. Can you be depended upon to 
“carry through” with a responsibility 
once you have accepted it? 

14. Are you honest with your pa- 
rents? (Do you keep promises? Answer 
their questions truthfully? Have no 
“secrets” you would be ashamed to tell 
them?) 


Are You Pleasant to Have Around? 


15. Do you make the same effort to 
be cheerful, courteous, and friendly at 
home as you do with vour friends at 
school? 

16. Do you “count ten” before flying 
off the handle—and then decide against 
it? , 

17. Do you contribute to the con- 
versation at the dinner table without 
monopolizing it, or turning it into a 
“gripe “session”? 

18. Do you refrain from teasing your 
younger brothers and sisters, from 
making sarcastic remarks to anyone in 
your family? 

19. Do you enjoy doing things with 
your family, indoors and outdoors, and 
help to make family activities enjoyable 
for everyone? 

20. Are you as ready to compliment 
and encourage as you are to criticize? 
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“A,” we just don’t believe you!) 


sponsibilities to your family. 





Here’s How to Check Your Answers to the Quiz Above 


1. More A answers than S or N answers: You‘re almost too good 
to be true! Are you sure you answered them all honestly? Even if you 
did, there’s still room for improvement. Concentrate on those questions 
which you answered “N” or “S.” (If you answered all the questions 


2. More S answers than A or N answers: You're a pretty satisfactory 
person for a family to have around—most of the time! But how about 
making a resolution to be more satisfactory—all of the time? We don’t 
think there’s anything wrong with you, except a small streak of laziness, 
and a firm resolution could cure you of that! 

3. More N answers than A or S answers: Well, you’re honest any- n 
way! But we wonder why your parents haven’t locked you up in a 
cage long before this. Maybe a better idea would be for you to lock 
yourself up for a while, and do some heavy thinking about your re- 
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TEST YOURSELF 


Zs 


HOW DO YOU MEASURE UP 
as a teen-age citizen of your community? 


Suppose you were introduced to a teen-ager from an- 
other country. Suppose he wanted to find out what it’s like 
to be a teen-age citizen of the U. S. A. Suppose he asked 
you a series of questions—first, on What You Know and then, 
on What You Do: 

(If you honestly think you could give him a good answer, 
put a check-mark in the box at the end of each question.) 


WHAT YOU KNOW 
1. Can you tell me the basic history of your home 
town? [] Your county? ["] Your state? [] Your country? [] 
2. Can you explain how your town government works? [7] 
Your county government? [] Your state government? [J 


Your national government? [] 


$. Can you name the political party in control of your — 


town government? [] Your county government? [] Your 
state government? [] Your national government? [] 

4. Can you tell me about one of the main problems of 
your town? [7] Of your county? [[] Of your state? [7] Of your 
country? [] ) 

5..Can you give me ‘four good reasons why you Ameri- 
cans prefer democracy above all other forms of govern- 
ment? [] [] (] ( (Put a check in a box for each reason 
you can give. Now, for the following questions, if you 


can answer YES, put a check in the box.) 


WHAT YOU DO 

6. Do you stick up for fair play to all, even though they 
may differ from you in religion, color, nationality? YES [] 

7. Do you obey the laws of your community, even when 
no one is there to check up on you? YES [7] 

8. Do you talk over your community problems with 
others and seek ways to solve them? YES [] 

-9. Do you join and work with other teen-agers and adults 


in projects to build a better community for all? YES oO 


COTY TTT TTT TTT TTT Tze 36m 


“MIDGET CITIZEN | AVERAGECITIZEN — TIP-TOP CITIZEN 








Now, figure your score. Give yourself an inch of citizen- 
ship “stature” for every box you checked in the “What 
You Know” questions, and four inches for every box you 
checked in the “What You Do” questions. Add up your 
score and measure it against the “Young Citizen Yardstick” 
above. If you “measure” less than 12 inches, you have some 
‘growing” to do. 4 








Public Service 


Am | a Good Citizen 
in My Community? 


HO—ME?” you say. “Why, I’m just a teen-ager. I’m 

trying to be a good citizen at home and in school. 
But outside in the community—that sort of citizenship is 
for adults only. Time enough for that when I’m old enough 
to vote.” 

Hold on a moment! Is there an age limit on citizenship- 
ship? 

The broad definition of citizen is: “a member of a 
community.” Isn’t that what YOU are? You enjoy the free- 
doms and privileges of your community—the right to an 
education in a public school, the right to work toward a 
career of your choice, the right to worship in your own 
faith, and all the other rights of our free and democratic 
country. 

Who gave you these freedoms and privileges? Your 
fellow citizens did. They are the ones who volunteer to run 
for office so that your government will have people to man- 
age it efficiently; who keep a watchful eye on what officials 





do to make sure that they're running your government 


right; who keep informed on the problems of your com- 
munity and join with others to solve those problems; who 
give up their spare time, often at great expense, to keep our 
democracy working. They are also the ones why lay down 
their lives in wars to keep aggressors from destroying your 
rights and privileges. 


DEMOCRACY TAKES WORK 


“Our type of government sure demands a ‘lot from us 
average citizens,” you may exclaim. Yes, it does. “Being a 
citizen in a democracy requires more work than any other 
type of citizenship in the world,” says President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. That’s because “we, the people” run our own 
government. We have no king or dictator or all-powerful 
political party to give us orders and tell us what to do. 
That sort of thing is just what our forefathers fought their 
revolution against. They established the United States of 
America to prove that a nation’s citizens can rule them- 
selves better than any king can rule for them. 

In your Civics or Problems of Democracy class your 
teacher has probably taken you on visits to various gov- 
ernment agencies, industries, and other institutions in your 
town. You may also have been assigned research projects 
or worked in surveys on some phase of community life. 
You see, the line between school and communify is not a 
very sharp one. But in addition to your school work, there 
are many other ways in which you can take part in com- 
munity affairs, either as an individual or as part of a group. | 

You're a teen-ager—a young adult, who'll soon reach 
voting age. But even in junior high school, it’s time you 
began doing your part, as an American citizen, to help 
keep our country strong and united. What can a teen- 
ager do? Let’s take a quick look at some of the things 
teens have done, as citizens, over this broad U. S. A. 

With high school classmates, teen-age citizens are at 
work (see photo, p. 11). Students of Pulaski (Wisc.) High 
run their town’s only newspaper, which has led successful 
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United Press photos 


TEEN-AGE CITIZENS Stuart Oberg, 17 (above left), 
and Rollin Shoemaker, 18 (right), each hold the 
Young American Medal for Service awarded by the 
President of the U. S. Stuart won the 1952 medal 
for outstanding service in the civil defense program 
of Millinocket, Me. Rollin won the 1953 medal for 
soil conservation in his Denver (Colo.) 4-H Club. 


“JAYWALKER PATROL” of Central High, St. Joseph, 
Mo. carried out a campaign to alert townspeople 
to the danger of accidents. The teens took a survey 
of jaywalkers at busy street crossings (see photo). 
They persuaded 6,000 citizens to sign pledges not 
to jaywalk. Miss Veva B. Tomlinson, faculty spon- 
sor, received the Carol Lane safety award (Shell). 


crusades for a new auditorium and an improved water 
and sewage system. Seniors of Pearl River (N. Y.) High 
recently gave up their Election Day holiday to chauffeur 
voters to the polls, and “baby-sit” with children while 
their parents went to vote. Teen-agers from high schools 
In Portland, Oregon, are taking week-end trips to help 
replant the “Tillamook Burn”—a fire-ravaged woodland area 
half the size of Rhode Island. 

With fellow club members, teens are “on the job” as 
citizens in scores of useful ways. Girls of Walton High, 
New York City, operate a Community Service Corps which 
provides volunteers to visit andhelp blind and sick neigh- 
bors, and children in orphanages. The Rugby, N. D., 
chapter of the Future Farmers of America hunts down and 
helps remove hazards that might cause accidents and fires 
on local farms. Not long ago the Town Council, a youth 
group of Ridgewood, N. J., played host to 196 teen-agers 
from abroad in a four-day “world-friendship week end.” 

Adults, too, welcome teen-age help in building better 
communities. During a flood crisis, teens of Nebraska City 
(Neb.) High pitched in, along with adult volunteers, to 
build dikes, haul sandbags, tote baggage, evacuate refugees, 
direct emergency traffic, and. run emergency shelters and 
food canteens. Says Mayor Victor D. Bremer of Nebraska 
City, “Should we be faced with a similar situation in the 
future, I would most certainly call upon the teen-agers again 
for their very able services.” 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP IS FUN 


Many a teen-ager does his bit as a good citizen “on his 
own.” The photos above show two young people who've 
received nation-wide recognition for their efforts as citizens. 
Most other teens plug away, unmentioned in the head- 
lines, doing their best to help make democracy work. 

They'll tell you there’s fun to be had in “good-citizen” 
work—fun and a chance to “grow up” faster. In many U. S. 
communities, teens work as volunteers in settlement houses, 
hospitals, orphanages, and other civic agencies in their 
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home towns. Here’s how some of them have answered the 
question, “What do you get out of it?” 

“I received hours of the best schooling—that of getting 
along with people,” said Frances Jean Junker, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. “I gained a lot of experience in handling people,” 
said Lou D’antonio, of East Orange, N. J. “It gave me real 
responsibility for the first time in my life,” said a teen- 
ager of Baltimore,.Md. 

Have you tried going into ACTION—as a teen-age citizen? 
Remember that no one expects you to give up your hobbies, 
sports, dates, and general fun and spend all your spare 
time in community activities. But in your week—and in 
every citizen’s week—there should be a few hours set 
aside for doing your bit in helping your community. 

The U. S. is US—all of us. It takes all of us to keep it 
going well. In your lifetime, Communists have seized con- 
trol of much of the world. They say, “Americans are wrong 
to believe that they can rule themselves. Democracy will 
turn out to be a dud—wait and see.” It’s up to all of us 
Americans, young and old, to prove them wrong—so that, 
in Lincoln’s words, “Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


‘ 


- -» 


THE FREEDOM PLEDGE 


Sponsored by the American Heritage Foundation 





I am an American. A free American. 

Free to speak—without fear. 

Free to worship God in my own way. 

Free to stand for what I think right. 

Free to oppose what I believe wrong. 

Free to choose those who govern my country. 
This heritage of Freedom I pledge to uphold 
For myself and all mankind. 


$ (Signed) 
Citizen of the United States of America 
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Youth Battles 


VANDA 





Teen-age vandalism is a problem in many 
U. S. communities. “It's hopeless. There’s just 
no way to stop this vandalism,” people say. 
But teens in Cleveland are finding a way. 


_ E’RE ‘getting an awful reputa- 

WV tion.” said a teen-ager at a meet- 
ing of the Student Council of Patrick 
Henry High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“The newspaper says that a group of 
teens from our school broke a lot of 
windows with snowballs last week, and 
some people were hurt by the breaking 
glass. The Plain Dealer calls this the 
latest incident in a wave of teen-age 
vandalism!” 

Another Council member spoke up. 
“You should see what I see in the soda 
shop where I work part-time. Kids from 
our school destroy and steal merchan- 
dise, act like rowdies, and sass the man- 
ager. He asked me to see if the Student 
Council couldn’t do something.” 

Other members told of similar com- 
plaints from other businessmen in the 
neighborhood, “We've got to go into 
action,” the Council decided. It ap- 
pointed a committee of 18 students, 
headed by Billy Wright, to tackle the 
problem. Miss Isabelle Menifee, faculty 
adviser, agreed to help. 


Finding the Facts 


“Are things really as bad as the news- 
papers say?” the committee asked itself. 
To find out, the committee made a sur- 
vey of neighborhood businessmen. At 
each store the interviewers asked: “How 
much student vandalism and rowdyism 
have you come up against?” 

“The results were worse than we had 
expected,” one inember said. Merchants 
complained that teen-age patrons were 
noisy, boisterous, and guilty of vandal- 
ism and pilfering. The bus company 
testified that youths cut up bus seats, 
broke windows, stuck gum and lipstick 
on the upholstery, and tried to board 
the buses without paying the fare. 

“Damage by children costs me $200 
a week,” a movie manager said. “We 
have to lock our doors when school is 
dismissed, so students won’t wreck our 
property,” other merchants put in. Of 
20 businessmen questioned, 13 said 
they were having trouble controlling 


students who patronized their stores. 

The Council studied the survey's 
findings. The evidence showed that 
Patrick Henry high schoolers weren't 
the only offenders. Boys and girls from 
other schools were involved, too. 

“This is partly a neighborhood prob- 
lem, so let’s hold a neighborhood meet- 
ing on it,” someone suggested. The 
Student Council invited dozens of guests 
—student representatives from nine other 
schools, local merchants, city and police 
officials, community leaders, even news- 
paper reporters. The meeting was held 
in the auditorium of Patrick Henry 
High. 

The Student Council reported the 
results of its vandalism survey. Every- 
One got a chance to have his say on how 
to end the wave of vandalism. “It’s up 
to the police,” said some. “It’s up to the 
parents and teachers,” said others. Still 
others insisted: “It’s up to city officials. 
If they provided more recreation places, 
teen-agers wouldn't hang around in ice- 
cream parlors.” Then Franklin -Trigg, 
President of Patrick Henry High’s Stu- 
dent Council, got to his feet. “Our 





Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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Council thinks it’s up to us teen-agers 
to solve this problem ourselves. Give us 
a chance first. Let us do it our own way 
here at Patrick Henry High.” 

The Council's first move was to call a 
special school meeting to discuss the 
problem. Representatives from each 
homeroom attended. Students and 


teachers, together, hammered out plans 


for a campaign against vandalism. 


“We Want Order!” 


They decided to wake up the school 
to the idea that “good behavior means 
good citizenship.” The students wrote 
and acted out a radio drama called, 
“We, the Pupils of Patrick Henry, Want 
Order.” It was broadcast over the 
school’s public-address system. 

Student-made signs appeared on the 
school’s walls and bulletin boards. On 
the posters were snappy slogans: “Be 
wise, behave, be popular.” “It isn't 
smart to be a show-off.” “Have fun but 
use good manners.” 

Highlight of the campaign was a 
“Rate Yourself” chart drawn up by the 
Council. The chart was entitled “How 
Good a Citizen Am I?” and asked ten 
questions designed to find out. Each 
social studies class took “time out” to 
discuss the chart. Then each class mem- 
ber filled one out. In order to get frank 
answers, the Council ruled that no stu- 
dent had to sign his chart. 

The answers were frank. A third. of 
those questioned confessed they had 
committed acts of vandalism. Sixty per 
cent admitted they didn’t always act in 
public as a good citizen should. 

The Council studied the answers, and 
came up with these conclusions: (1) 
Only a small percentage of the students 
were causing serious trouble; (2) the 
largest number of offenders were ini the 
eighth grade. The Council has decided 
that its future plans will include activi- 
ties appealing especially to eighth 
graders. 

Help is already coming _in from 
adults. The police are organizing a 
Junior Police Club to provide sports 
programs for Patrick Henry boys. A 
neighborhood civic club is conducting 
a survey to determine what kind of 
“after-school” recreation facilities Pat- 
rick Henry High students should have. 

Teen-age behavior in the neighbor- 
hood has shown a definite turn for the 
better. The Student Council found this 
out in a follow-up survey of local mer- 
chants. All but one reported that stu- 
den‘ behavior was improving, in at least 
some ways. 

There’s room for much more improve- 
ment. But Patrick Henry is on its way 
toward solving the problem. Said a local 
newspaper: “The Student Council has 
taken the first constructive step in com- 
bating the wave of crimes enacted by 
youth in this neighborhood.” 
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PLAY FAIR with others. Listen politely 
to their opinions, and be willing to 
change yours if theirs are better. Free 
discussion makes informed citizens. other peoples’ property. 








INFORM YOURSELF on the local political 
parties, pick one to join when you reach 
voting age, and offer it your services. 








How You Can Be a Good © 
Citizen in Your Community 


@ Each American must play two roles in life. One is his “working 
career’ —as grocer, mechanic, electrician, doctor—whatever it may 
be. The other is his “American career”—as free citizen of the 
United States. In that role, each of us plays an active part to keep 
our “volunteer” government going. No other form of government 
demands so much from you as a citizen. No other is worth so 
much to you. 


You must wait a few years before becoming a voting citizen—at 
18, in Georgia; at 21, in all other states. If President Eisenhower's 
proposal goes through, it will be 18 everywhere. But you're a 
‘citizen already and on the brink of your “American career.” Here 
are some of the things you can do as a teen-age citizen. 








OBEY THE LAW—even when no one is 
looking. Be considerate of fellow drivers 
on the highway. Don’t deface or destroy 


PITCH IN with adults on charity collec- 
tions, hospital drives, civil defense, res- 
cue and relief in time of emergency. 





FIND OUT how your local and national 
governments work. Visit your city coun- 
cil, your state legislature. Take a trip 
to Washington, D. C. 





DIG UP the facts on the problems of , 
your community. Attend forums and pub- 

lic meetings. Listen to radio and TV 

discussions. Read magazines, papers. 





BECOME an active member of the church 
of your choice. Your spiritual life will 
be strengthened, and you will learn 
many helpful ways to serve others. 





JOIN your fellow teen-agers in school, 
church, and club projects for community- 
building. Vote wisely in club elections. 





















































RE YOU “hitting the books” okay? 

Or do you sometimes think of quit- 
ting school? What would be your 
chances for success in the business 
world if you did quit school now? For 
personal happiness? 

If you plan to finish high school, 
then what? How will the draft affect 
your plans? What ways are there to get 
career training without going to col- 
lege? Should you go to college? If so, 
which college is right for you? 

One out of every twelve full-time 
workers in the United States is a teen- 
ager. Many of these teén-age workers 
are high school graduates but thousands 
of them quit before they graduated 
from high school. Why? 

Government experts say that young 
people quit school because they dislike 
school, need money for themselves or 
their families, or because they think it 
would be more fun to work. What hap- 
pens to them? 

Here are two real-life case histories 
of young people. 


May 


May graduated from junior high 
school at 15 and got a work permit— 
chiefly because she wanted to earn 
money for clothes such as other girls 
wore. She worked two months for a 
family friend in a dry-goods store, but 
“got tired of being bossed around” and 
left. When interviewed “she had been 
working for a month in a 5- and 10-cent 
store, but she was unhappy. She worked 
42 hours a week at 50 cents an hour— 
a weekly wage of $21. She’d like to be 
an oflice worker but doesn’t have 
enough education. 


John 


John, 16, said he “loathed” the job 
as section hand on a railroad from 
which he had recently been laid off. 
In fact he had no liking for any kind 
of work that would keep him outdoors 


Shall | Continue My 


Education? 


Forks in 


in all kinds of weather. His interest in 
machinery and his desire to work with 
it seemed real, but as he had only an 
eighth-grade education and no plans for 
obtaining further training, it didn’t 
seem likely that he’d ever become a 
mechanic. 

Like John, most of the young work- 
ers who had left school were in “blind- 
alley” jobs with no future—no great 
opportunity for advancement. They 
could look forward to years of ‘labor 
at routine and boring work. To make 
up for poor pay, they had to work 
long hours. Many were sorry they had 
quit school but most of them thought 
it was too late to go back to school 
or to go to night school. “I’m too tired 
at night,” some of them said. Many of 


them longed for careers which required - 


more education than they had. 

What would be likely to happen to 
them if our country went through a 
period of general unemployment? 
Would these young and mostly un- 
skilled workers keep their jobs? Prob- 
ably not. 

“We prefer high school graduates,” 
one employer said. “They don’t require 
so much supervising. They’re more 
‘grown up.” 


THE CASH VALUE 





What About You? 


Consider your problem carefully be- 
fore you ever think of leaving school. 
Like many others, you can find a better 
solution to your problem. Answer these 
questions honestly: What is your prob- 
lem? What obstacles are there to solv- 
ing it? What advantages do you have 
in solving it? What possible solutions 
are there to your problem? Work out a 
plan of action based on the best solu- 
tions and then put the plan into action. 
Your parents, teachers, and counsellors 
can give you valuable advice and help. 
Consult them. 


Does Your High School Record Count? 


Is your high schoo] record important 
when you go job-hunting? 

Businessmen from leading industries 
sent us some interesting answers when 
we inquired how important a good high 
school education is for success in the 
business world. 

Here are the questions—and some of 
the answers received: 

Question: Is a teen-ager’s high school 
record important when it comes to get- 
ting a beginning job? 


“While a young person is in high 


OF AN EDUCATION 





Of all: American men 25 years and older in 1949, 


those who completed 


8 years of Grade School 


1 to 3 years of High School 


4 years of High School 


1 to 3 years of College 


4 years of College 


Bosed ¢~ 1950 Census Reports 


Ala 





received a median 
income of 


$2,533 
Ala $2,917 
$3,522 


$4,407 
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school, he has a job to do; his job is 
to get as much as he can out of his 
school experience, and to turn im a 
creditable performance. If he (or she) 
goes through with a ‘C’ average, it is 
either because he is not applying him- 
self to that job, is of only average in- 
telligence, or is a person who is con- 
tented with an average performance.” 

—The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Question: Does a successful record 
of having after-school and summer jobs 
help the beginner in the business world? 
If so, how much? 


“« 


Yes. It gives'an opportunity to eval- 
uate the type of work best liked and 
would certainly be of assistance in com- 
ing to a conclusion as to the career he 
wishes to follow after school days are 
over.” 

—American Cyanamid Co. 


Question: How important is a stu- 
dent’s attitude in high school? 


“Attitude is vitally important. Many 
people think it smart to show disregard 
and disrespect. The sooner they learn 
otherwise, the better for them.” 

—General Foods Corp. 


Dollars and Sense 


A high school education pays off in 
dollars and cents, according to a survey 
of the U. S. Bureau of the Census. (See 
chart on page 14.) It is also to be re- 
membered that college graduates’ sal- 
aries tend to stay at a high level or 
to continue to go up in old age while 
salaries of many workers are decreas- 
ing. But, equally important, a high 
school education gives you many other 
“plus values.” Here are some of the 
ways a high school (and a college) 
education should help you: 

1. Help you to feel more at home in 
social life; help you to make friends 
more easily. 

2. Help you to think straight; to 
make correct decisions; to evaluate sit- 
uations. 

3. Give you a general knowledge of 
English, history, science, math, and 
other subjects which most Americans 
of your generation will have. Then you 
will feel “at ease” with educated Amer- 
icans everywhere. 

4. Help you to enjoy your leisure 
time by appreciating good reading, 
music, and art, and by introducing 
you to creative hobbies. 


5. Make you a better citizen because 
you'll know more about how our de- 
mocracy works and you'll be able and 
ready to do your part to make it work. 


After High School, What Then? 


Now—while you're still in high school 
—is the time to do some serious think- 
ing about your plans for the future. 
Why? Because to get into certain 
courses in technical schools and col- 
leges, you'll need certain required high 
school courses. For example, you'll need 
certain preliminary math and science 
courses to qualify for an engineering 
course. 

Also, your high school years are the 
time to explore the different kinds of 
educations you can get after high 
school, and find the one that is right 
for you. Before you even consider a 
college education, you should investi- 
gate other ways to get an education 
beyond high school. Also, consider some 
of the career fields that these other 
educations lead to. Too many young 
people want to be “white-collar” work- 
ers—office workers, professional work- 
ers, etc.—before they know anything 
about the satisfying and well-paying 
jobs and positions in the “blue-shirt” 
careers—in the building trades, facto- 
ries, etc. 

Here are some ways you can get an 
education beyond high school: 

1. Go to night school. Take a day- 
time job and pursue your education at 





OWI photo by Palmer 
Apprenticeship in industrial plants and 
trades trains all-around mechanics. 
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night. High schools, trade schools, busi- 
ness schools, and colleges offer hun- 
dreds of courses (at low costs) in 
night schools. 

2. Take a correspondence course 
from a reputable school. Thousands of 
civilians and members of the Armed 
Forces take such correspondence 
courses which can give you an educa- 
tion leading (eventually) to a college 
diploma or to additional skill in a par- 
ticular trade. 

3. Get on-the-job training where you 
work. Most businesses have such free 
training programs. Sometimes the 
classes are held on company-paid time. 
Often the completion of such courses 
leads to promotions. 

It isn’t likely that you'll toss away 
your books and never study again the 
day you finish high school. If you plan 
to get ahead in the world, you'll be 
doing some kind of study most of your 
life. 

4. Apprenticeship training. Many of 
the trades (plumbing, bricklaying, car- 
pentry, etc.), and major industries 
(General Motors Corp., General Foods 
Corp., General Electric Co.) have 
more formal training programs than 
their on-the-job “quick courses.” These 
formal programs are called apprentice- 
ship training. An apprentice is a young 
person who agrees to work for an em- 
ployer under certain standards in order 
to learn a skilled trade (such as elec- 
trician or dress-making). Apprentice- 
ship training often lasts four years. The 
apprentice learns his trade step by step. 
He is paid a rising scale of wages. His 
training progress is checked periodi- 
cally. When the course is completed, 
an apprentice receives a graduation 
certificate and becomes a qualified 
craftsman. 

One big advantage of apprenticeship 





DuPont Co. 
Bob Morris (left) gets on-the-job training 
in process of manufacturing nylon yarn. 
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training is that you are paid while 
you learn. You are receiving a $5,000 
to $10,000 education for free. Alse, 
you are learning skills which are in big 
demand. (Otherwise industry wouldn't 
pay for your training.) 

5. Go to a special trade, business, or 
vocational school. Many schools special- 
ize in training people in a certain job 
field. There are schools to train radio- 
TV repairmen. Other schools train bar- 
bers and beauticians. Some schools spe- 
cialize in business subjects, such -as 
shorthand, typewriting, and accounting. 
Courses in such schools last from six 
months to four years, depending on 
the skill required in the field and on 
how thoroughly the school trains its stu- 
dents. 

6. Go to a\college, technical school 
(such as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology), or a university (see be- 
low). 

7. Join the Armed Forces and learn a 
skill that will be helpful to you in later 
civilian life. All branches of the Armed 
Forces have scores of training programs 
.—schools, correspondence courses, and 
on-the-job training—which lead to 
skills needed both by the Armed Serv- 
ices and by civilian employers. For ex- 
ample, one of the best ways to train 
to become an airplane pilot is to join 
the Air Force and sign up for such 
training. A pilot’s training is worth 
about $10,000. The Air Force pays 
qualified young men while they’re tak- 
ing the free training program. 

Every male high school student must 
face the probability in the next few 


years of giving two years or more to 
military service. For a complete dis- 
cussion of the whole military problem, 
read “Where Do I Fit into the De- 
fense Picture?” (page 26). 

Which of these various programs of 
advanced trafming you choose to take 
will depend on you—your interests, 
abilities, talents, and ambition. Your 
high school vocational advisor can prob- 
ably give you valuable advice. about 
yourself, Also, your school may have a 
number of intelligence and vocational 
tests which will help you to determine 
what program of training is best for 
you. 

Your local office of the State Em- 
ployment Service has expert counsellors 
who are eager to help you free of 
charge. This State Employment Service 
counsellor also has vocational tests to 
determine your interests and abilities. 
He can help you to learn about the 
on-the-job training programs and the 
apprenticeship training being offered 
by local industries and businesses as 
well as the major firms in your state. 


Choosing Your College 


Students with good health and 
ability can earn much of their way 
through college or through other spe- 
cial schools. Many do it. But they have 
little “private life” while they are 
burning the “midnight oil” to study and 
while they are working at part-time 
jobs to earn their way. However, most 
college graduates who worked for their 
expenses report that it was worth doing. 

Colleges give many needy students 





TEST YOURSELF 


Zs 


To determine whether you should go to college or not, 





special scholarships to help them with 
tuition, books, and other expenses. 
Many of your teachers will know about 
available scholarships at the colleges 
they went to. Local colleges often an- 
nounce available scholarships in your 
newspapers. They also list them in their 
college catalogs. 

If you—and your advisors—decide 
that you should go to college, choose 
your college carefully. Will you go to 
a college in or near your home town 
(because it’s an outstanding school, you 
want to live at home, or the tuition is 
cheaper)? Will you go to a coeduca- 
tional college training both boys and 
girls? Or to one that is just for your 
own sex? 

Will you go to a small local col- 
lege where you might get special atten- 
tion more like that you received in high 
school? Or will you go to a very large 
college or a university? (In such an 
institution you may find outstanding 
teachers, courses, and equipment, but 
the teachers may not have much time 
to devote to you asa person.) Will you 
go to a college which has very high 
entrance requirements and an outstand- 
ing reputation? (Its graduates may ~ 
have both higher prgstige and a better 
education.) Or will you choose a school 
that offers what you want but doesn’t 
require as much from you as a student? 

Shop carefully for your college. Take 
your time, look around. Visit colleges. 
Ask questions. Read college catalogs. 
And be sure to apply for admission 
early—in your junior year in high 
school if possible. 


SHOULD YOU GO TO COLLEGE? 


5. Do you know how to study efficiently—to read well 


answer these questions honestly. Then consult an older per- 
son who knows you and whom you consider wise (such 
as a teacher or counsellor). This is not a test—it is simply 
a series of questions to remind you of some problems 
involved in going to college. 

1. Have you considered the whole problem of your 
future? What you want in life? Your interests, abilities, 
skills? - 

2. Are yoy interested in and qualified for a career that 
requires a college education (such as librarian or engineer) ? 

8. Are you in the upper half of your high school class 
in your scholastic record? Have you taken—or is there still 
time to take—the courses which are required to qualify 
you for the college training you want? (Your student coun- 
sellor will help you with this problem.) 

4. If you haven't decided on a career yet, are you eager 
to take a general college course (until you decide) which 
requires more advanced work in English, history, science, 
and math? 





and to remember what you’ve read? Do you know how to 
write a business letter or a well-organized paragraph of 
description? 

6. Are you sure that you have a good reason for advanced 
education—and that your reason is better than that you 
want to go to college because it is “the thing to do”? Or 
that the gang is doing it? 

7. Have you studied the courses offered in several col- 
lege catalogs (ask your school librarian for them)? Have 
you talked to students who are now in college, asking 
them questions about college work? Have you visited col- 
lege campuses and looked over buildings and facilities? 

8. Have you considered how you will pay for your college 
education?eDo you have enough money for the expenses 
of your first year at least? Do you have skills which can 
help you get summer and part-time work during the school 
year to help you pay part of your way? Is your health 
good so that you can carry your college assignments and 
work part-time, too? 
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Alte Mater broods over Columbia's busy collegians. Dartmouth seniors hear lecturer on “Great Issues.” 
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OU’RE "WANTED! There’s a green 

light ahead of you. You're growing 
up at a time when factories, schools, 
stores, offices, professions, and govern- 
ment departments are eager for your 
services. More goods and services are 
needed to make the world strong for 
democracy. More goods—more stoves, 
refrigerators, TV sets, automobiles and 
food—are needed on the homefront. We 
need tens of thousands of able begin- 
ning workers. 

The green light blinks for you. Which 
career road will you take? Will you 
choose your career wisely? Or will you 
make the mistake of “Ebb Tide” Eddie 
or of Leaping Lena? 

Here are their sad stories. 

1. Rags to Riches? Eddie finished 
high school last June. He had no plans 
for a career. “I want the big money,” 
he told a friend. “I'll take the job that 
pays the most.” At the moment his story 
is one of “rags to riches”—at least so he 
thinks. He earns $55 a week and is 
making payments on a new sports con- 
vertible. His clothes are “sharp” and 
he’s seen in the best places. 

But he has a “blind alley” job. There’s 
no future for Eddie in it. He doesn't 
particularly like the Work and he doesn’t 
do a first-rate job. But the factory 
doesn’t fire him. It is short of men right 
now. What about Eddie’s future? What 
will happen if business slackens? Or if 
Eddie becomes unhappy enough to quit 
and has to start over in some other line 
of work? Should Eddie’s theme song be 
Ebb Tide rather than Rags to Riches? 

2. Ricochet Romance. “Leaping Lena” 
is a job jumper. Lena has had five dif- 
ferent jobs in the two years she's been 





Hessler Studio 


TRUCK DRIVER 


Foothold on the Ladder 


out of high school. Now she’s looking 
around again for a new job.. 

What's the matter with Lena? Lena 
had average grades in school. She went 
out for basketball and for the Girls’ Glee 
Club. She had dates for most of the 
school parties. The trouble is that Lena 
never took time to find out what career 
was right for her. She had the “live, 
dance, ard be merry” attitude. “There's 
time enough to think about jobs when 
you finish school,” Lena always said. 

Now Lena’s wondering what’s wrong. 
She’s clerked in a dime store; she’s been 
a typist and a telephone operator; she’s 
washed dishes in a restaurant and 
worked on a factory punch press. But 
she -just couldn't get interested in any 
of these jobs and she doesn’t know what 
to try next. 

Eddie and Lena are not unusual. 
Many people make similar mistakes. 

You're lucky, though. You have time 
now while you're still in school to chart 
your career course, to look around and 
find out which job will make you most 
happy. 


Four Steps to Success 
Here are four steps to take now in 
planning your career. 
1. Strengthen your personality. 


2. Make a survey of your interests, 
talents, abilities, and skills. 

3. Study the various job fields. 

4. Compare your skills and talents 
with those required for the various jobs 
you're interested in. 


Let’s consider each of these steps. 


1. Strengthen your personality. Have 
a “truth session” with yourself to dis- 
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cover the strong and weak points of 
your character. Try to see yourself as 
others see you. Then, while you have 
time, plan a program to strengthen your 
personality. Remember that no one is 
born careless, unreliable, or uncoopera- 
tive. Those traits develop through bad 
habits. ' 

More young people fail on beginning 
jobs because of personality defects than 
for the lack of such job skills as type- 
writing or driving a car. When you show 
up for your first day’s work, will you be 
ready for the business world? Will you 
be one of the young men or women who 
rise slowly but steadily to the top? Or 
do you have traits and habits which will 
hold you down—even cause you to fail 
on the job? Will you lose your job for 
one of these reasons: carelessness, non- 
cooperation, laziness, absence (not be- 
cause of illness), dishonesty, too much 
attention to outside activities, lack of 
initiative, lack of concentration, tardi- 
ness, and lack of courtesy? __ 

Now’s the time to get busy. Let’s turn 
the spotlight on YOU. What about your 
personality? Where does it need im- 
provement? What bad habits have you 
developed? What good traits need 
strengthening? 

During the. next three days, watch 
yourself at work and play. Make a men- 
tal note of your good and bad traits and 
habits. Then ask a reliable friend to rate 
you on such traits as dependability, 
attention to detail, good disposition, ini- 
tiative, stick-to-itiveness, right attitude, 
and courtesy. Try hard to strengthen 
your personality. From time to time, 
ask your friend to give you a progress 
report on how you're doing. 

You are on your first full-time job 


PHYSIOTHERAPIST 


How Shall | Start My Career? 


right now—getting an education. The 
way you get along with your fellow 
students and teachers is likely to be the 
way you'll get along with your fellow 


‘workers and supervisors later—unless 


you go “all out” to improve yourself. 
2. Discover your interests and talents. 
What school subjects (such as science) 
are you especially good in? What school 
activities (such as sports or music) do 
you excel in? What are your favorite 
hobbies (such as photography or read- 
ing)? What do you like to do best out- 
side of work and school hours (such as 
tinker with your jalopy)? What future 
course of training (such as aviation, 
drawing) especially interests you? Has 
anyone ever said that you're especially 
good at doing any one thing (speaking, 
playing the piano)? What skills have 
you developed (driving a car, carpen- 
try, cookery, etc.)? What special inter- 
ests, abilities, or talents do you have? 
Also, be guided by a personal survey of 
your dislikes and weaknesses. For ex- 
ample, if you just “can’t get math” 
(which is unlikely), you’d probably be 
unhappy in a career field that. required 


‘much math work. 


Now answer these questions about 
yourself. Do I seem to prefer to work 
with people (committees, personal rela- 
tions), ideas (science experiments), or 
things (gadgets, equipment)? Do I like 
to work out details and do routine work 
(checking long columns of figures)? Or 
do I prefer a job which offers a variety 
of duties with fewer details (such as 
being a receptionist or entertainer)? Do 
I prefer physical activity or mental 
activity? Am ‘I a leader or a follower? 
What job fields do I seem to be espe- 
cially interested in? 
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“Leaping Lena” has had five different jobs in the two years she’s been out of high school. 


Talk to your school counselor about 
your interests and seek his advice about 
a career. 

8. Study the various job fields. Once 
you discover your interests and abilities, 
what do yeu do next? How does know- 
ing yourself help to find a career among 
the more than 30,000 different types of 
jobs in this country? The next step is to 
study the job fields—paying attention to 
those fields which especially interest 
you as well as those fields which have 
many openings for able young workers 
—such as engineering and science. Also, 
find out all you can about new job fields 
even though such jobs do not exist in 
your hometown (television, man-made 
fibers, air-conditioning, plastics). 


Here is a program for discovering the 
job fields. 

a. Read widely about all vocations 
which might interest you—and some 
that you know nothing about. Many 
newspapers and magazines have special 
columns on vocations and job fields. 
Your library also has career books and 
pamphlets. Take notes on jobs of spe- 
cial interest. 

b. Visit offices, stores, factories, and 
restaurants to study the jobs and the 
workers. Ask the supervisors and work- 
ers about the work, hours, pay, etc. Ask 
for copies of the job application blanks 
and free booklets about the business 
(for your Career Notebook). Take notes 
on your visits. 

c. Talk to older friends about their 
careers, and how they prepared for and 
developed in them. 


4. Compare your skills and talents 
with those required for the various jobs 
you're interested in. 

a. Try to get after-school and summer 
jobs in every field that interests you. 
Experience counts more than dollars 
and cents. Be willing to run errands or 
do whatever is needed if that experience 
will give you an “inside” knowledge of 
some job youre interested in knowing 
about. By having a variety of part-time 
and summer jobs, you'll get a first-hand 
knowledge of several job fields. 

b. Join those school clubs which are 
related to the jobs you're interested in 
knowing about. If you think you'd like 
to be a bookkeeper or an accountant, 





join the Math Club. Also, try some 
fields you know little about. You may 
discover a hidden talent. 


Hunt That Job! 


Suppose now that you’ve made up 
your mind. You know what job field is 
right for you and you're ready to look 
for a particular job. How do you go on 
a job hunt? (The tips we are about to 
give you also are useful for young 
people who wants to find interesting 
summer jobs.) 

When you finish school, you may 
easily find a job that pays $35 or $40 a 
week—perhaps even $50 or more. You 
may think you're doing all right, too. 
(Remember “Ebb Tide” Eddie?) The 
question is: Does this job point to the 
kind of future you want for ‘yourself? 

Many beginning jobs that pay well 
are “blind alleys” that offer little chance 
for advancement. They may not give 
you the chance to use your best abilities 
and skills—the ones that will make you 
really happy on the job and successful 
in the business world. 

You may say that you'll change jobs 
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Kitson, “I Find My Vocation” (McGraw-Hill) 
Apprentice plumber must climb this five- 
step ladder to become a master plumber. 


later if the work becomes boring or if 
something better comes along. But sup- 
pose that you get married and have fur- 
niture to pay for; you may owe install- 
ments on a car. Suddenly you find that 
you can’t afford to quit your job. That 
has happened to tens of thousands of 
workers. They spend the bést part, of 
their lives on jobs they don’t really like, 
simply because they have to make a 
living. It’s too late for them to start at 
the bottom in another field. - 

It’s just as bad to become a “job 
hopper” (like Leaping Lena)—changing 
jobs from year to year—always searching 
for that career of a lifetime. When you 
change careers, you frequently have to 
start over—and at the bottom. You've 
lost valuable time and pay. Why wait 
until you are 25 or 30 years old to find 
the job that’s right for you? Why not 
find it when you're 18 or when you're 
21 and just out of trade school or col- 
lege? Then, you'll be starting at the 
bottom while you’re young. You'll have 
plenty of time to climb the ladder to 
success in your chosen job field. 

What should you do to find a begin- 
ning job which will lead to a happy 
career? 

After you’ve decided exactly what 
career field interests you most and after 
you've prepared for work in that field, 
here is a plan to use in finding the right 
job. 

Shop for a job opportunity. Look for 
an employer who will take you as a be- 
ginner and give you an opportunity to 
start at the bottom. (Many employers 
report that young beginners’ want to 
start their careers in responsible posi- 
tions with much better than beginning 
salaries. For example, girls sometimes 
want to start their careers as private 
secretaries rather than as typists. But 
such beginning workers do-not take the 
responsibility required of an experienced 
secretary.) At this stage of the game, 
a chance to learn on the job is more 
important than a fancy job title or a 
good beginning salary. A wise beginner 
wants a job where he can give a dollar's 
worth of work for every dollar his em- 
ployer pays him. 


Here’s a system of looking for a job 
that has spelled success for many high 
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school graduates. It should work for 
you, too. 


1. Get your Social Security number. 
You must have this in order to fill out 
job-application blanks. Your S. S. num- 
ber is the number of your account with 
the Government. Your account, of 
course, will show how much money 
you've paid in toward your old-age pen- 
sion and other benefits. Get your Social 
Security number at your nearest Federal 
Building (sometimes called the Post 
Office Building). 

2. Register for a job with the State 
Employment Service. The Service is 
free and there are trained vocational 
counselors to talk to you about your 
career and to help you find a job. (They 
often have free vocational tests to help 
you discover your special abilities.) 
Many factories, stores, and offices get 
their workers through the State Employ- 
ment Service's offices. 

8. Register with your high-school job 
office, if there is one. If you’ve taken a 
vocational course in high school—home 
economics, business, etc.—perhaps the 
head of your department will know of 
job openings. 

4. Register with private employment 
agencies. Ask your principal's office for 
the names of the best private employ- 
ment agencies—those that handle the 






kind of jobs you’re qualified for. (Private 
agencies charge for finding you a job, 
usually about one week’s salary.) 

5. Read want ads in newspapers. No- 
tice which firms have jobs that you think 
would be good bottom-of-the-ladder 
jobs for the career you're planning. 
Apply for tho$e jobs which interest you 
and for which you are qualified. Word 
your job application letter honestly and 
to meet the exact needs of the job being 
advertised. 

6. Ask your friends and your family 
to help you. Your family and friends 
know your educational background and 
abilities; they’re interested in you and 
your future. Ask them to help you find 
a job. Often an employee knows when 
a firm is going to hire someone before 
the firm advertises in the newspaper. 


When you hear of a place to work, 
follow this system. Find out all you can 
about the firm. Ask your vocational ad- 
viser in school; also ask your family. 
Your folks may know someone who 
works for the company. If possible, 
meet and talk to someone alreidy em- 
ployed by the firm. Here are some key 
questions to ask this employee: 

Is it a good place to work? Steady 
employment? Opportunities for begin- 
ners to get ahead? Is there a company 
training program to help fit beginners 
for skilled jobs? What are the hours of 
work? The pay? The working condi- 
tions? Are many beginners being em- 
ployed there now? 














PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANIES 
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Choose three or four firms you'd like 
to work for. On Saturdays or after 
school, arrange for tours of these places. 
Ask for free booklets telling the stories 
of these firms. Get application blanks 
and study them. After you've made a 
thorough study of the places you’d like 
to work, ask yourself: Do I have the 
skills and abilities which these firms ex- 
pect from a beginning worker. How, in 
the time that’s left, can I make myself 
a better job applicant? 

Then, a month or so before gradua- 
tion, apply for a job at the two or three 
places which you think will be most 
likely to hire you and where you'll have 
the best opportunities for advancement. 








Get your Social Security card 


When a firm invites you tor a job 
interview, here are some tips to help 
you “over the top.” 

1. Prepare a personal data guide 
sheet to take with you. Divide it into 
four sections: (a) Personal facts: name, 
address, phone, age, birthplace, height, 
and weight; (b) Education: name of 
grade school and address; junior high 
school and address; high school and 
address; years in h.s.; courses taken; 








school activities; (c) Work and other 
experiences: (list part-time and summer 
jobs in chronological order, give ad- 
dresses, names of employers, type of 
work done); and (d) References: (names 
and addresses of outstanding teachers, 
neighbors, and former employers who 
have given you permission and who will 
recommend you). Gather your facts 
and make several typewritten copies of 
them. (The employer may want you to 
leave the information with him.) 

2. Arrive five or ten minutes ahead 
of your interview time. Tell the recep- 
tionist who you are and whom you wish 
to see. 

3. Be neat, clean. Have your hair 
combed, your fingernails clean. Wear 
well-pressed clothes, shined shoes; avoid 
gaudy jewels and make-up. 

4. Remember that during the job in- 
terview that the employer wants to talk 
to you. Let him do most of the talking. 
Bring no one with you. 

5. Sit up straight in your chair. Keep 
your feet firmly on the floor. Look alert. 
Advance planning will help you to be 
calm, poised, and at ease. 

6. Think before answering questions. 
Be accurate, polite, honest, and frank. 
Give full information, but don’t brag. 

7. Be confident, enthusiastic, but 
don't bluff. Use good English, and speak 
distinctly. Don’t talk too much. 

8. Listen carefully. Be polite. Don’t 
get into any argument with your pro- 
spective boss. - 

9. Your employer is interested only 
in how well you'll fit the job. Don't 
mention personal, home, or money 
problems. 

10. Be grown-up, businesslike. Show 
the employer proper respect. Call him, 
“Mr.” —not “Jack,” “Buddy,” or “Pal.” 

11. If it seems you won't get this job, 





Westinghouse Electric photo 
?ersonnel interview for apprentice to steam turbine plant. 


seek the employer's advice about other 
jobs with the firm which may come up. 

The person who is interviewing you 
for a job will probably be interviewing 
several more applicants. Be sure to leave 
your phone number and address so that 
he can get in touch with you later. You 
might be wise to write a thank-you note 
to the interviewer the same day that 
you were interviewed. Make your note 
brief and businesslike. 





TEST YOURSELF 
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QUIZ 


YOURSELF ON JOBS 


Score yourself on this quiz. There are 
10 questions. Count ten points for each 
correct answer. Total: 100. 


Complete each of the following sen- 
tences. 

1. The most important thing a new 
job can offer a beginner is 
__a. big money. 
__b. glamor. 
_.c. opportunity to get ahead. 


2. The chief characteristic of a “blind 
alley” job is that it offers 
__a. uninteresting work. 
__b. little opportunity for advance- 
ment. 
__c. small pay. 


3. Many people spend years in “blind 
alley” jobs because they 
__a. don’t look for other work. 
__b. have to meet financial obligations 
and can’t afford to change. 
__c. like the work. 








Gimlkk 
Applicant for department store saleswoman receives blank. 


4. The chief disadvantage of too 
much “job hunting” is that it 
__a. retards advancement in a career. 
. makes employers suspicious. 
. makes you “jack of all trades.” 


. The chief cause of “job hopping” is 

. being scatterbrained. 

b. not having a thought-out career 
plan. 

__c. laziness. 


b 

c 
5 
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6. The chief reason why beginners 
fail on the job is 
__a. lack of skill. 
__b. lack of education. 
_c. personality defects. 


7. The most important reason for 
having part-time and summer jobs is to 
_a. earn money. 

__b. learn about various job fields. 
__c. keep out of mischief. 


8. At a job interview, most of the 
talking should be done by the 
__a. employer. 
__b. receptionist. 
__c. job applicant. 


9. An applicant writes a follow-up 
note to thank the employer for 
a. hiring him. 
__b. interviewing him. 
__c. phoning him. 


10. The same qualities make for suc- 
cess on the job as those which make for 
success in 


-——a. swimming. 


__b. school. 
__c. romance. 


My total score 
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SELF SUPPORT 


How Can I! Best Manage My Money? 


OU’RE lucky! — 

Young people between the ages of 
16 to 20 are called the “Luckiest Gen- 
eration.” Younger teen-agers in school 
also are fortunate. Why? Even though 
there is some increase in the number 
of Americans who don’t have jobs, our 
country is exceptionally prosperous. 

Teen-agers who are 16 years old or 
older have unusual opportunities today 
to hold well-paying part-time jobs. For 
one thing there are fewer of you to get 
these part-time jobs. And there are 
more jobs to go around. (During the 
Depression of the 1930’s able-bodied, 
intelligent men would have been glad 
to get some of the jobs—and make the 
wages—that lucky teen-agers have to- 
day.) Remember though, that while 
you may find if easy to make “good 
money” on a part-time job, employers 
are still reluctant to give full-time jobs 
to young teen-agers who quit school. 
Employers prefer high school gradu- 
ates. 

Most boys pay their expenses with 
earnings from part-time jobs. Most girls 
have allowances from their families to 
meet their expenses. (In many places 
there is less opportunity for a girl to 
work than there is for a boy.) Teen- 
agers do everything from playing in 
dance orchestras to raising chinchillas. 
(In holding well-paying part-time jobs, 
many teen-agers are limited in the 
amount of money they can earn in any 
one year. Their parents do not want 
them to earn over $600 because if a 
teen-ager earns that much, his parents 
can not claim him as a tax dependent.) 

Talk this problem over with your 
parents and with your employer. Also, 
watch the newspaper for changes in the 
Federal laws on income taxes. 

Why does it seem that there is never 
enough money to “go around”? Could 
it be because many people—adults and 
teen-agers—don’t have a plan for spend- 
ing and saving? Or that they don't 
know how to “stretch” their dollars by 
shopping carefully and buying wisely? 
Many are finding that a personal budget 
—tailored by themselves for their own 
needs—does a great deal to solve the 
problem of not having enough money 
to “go around.” 

“It’s the high prices,” Dick Loomis 
said to his friend, Avis Chapin. He 
was trying to explain to her why he was 
usually broke. 

“Prices are high,” Avis replied, “but 
I'll bet you a soda that your real 





trouble i§ that you have no plan for 
spending.” 

“Tm no slave to a budget,” Dick said. 
“When I have money I spend it. When 
it’s gone, I go without.” 

What about you? Do you sometimes 
wondet where your money goes? Do 
you regularly have two or three “lean” 
days just before you receive your al- 
lowance or before you receive your 
check for your part-time job? 

Avis is no pinch-penny, nor is she a 
math wizard. She manages to have a 
good time with the gang. She also 
knows how to stretch her quarters to 
pay her expenses and to have a little 
left over for saving. If Avis can do it, 
you can, too. How? By planning how 
you're going to spend your money. 


Make a Plan 


Draw up a plan to keep track of your 
income, expenditures, and savings. (See 
model plan on this page.) First keep 
track of all your income—that’s the 
money you receive—from part-time 
jobs, from gifts, and from your family 
allowance. You'll need to know the ap- 
proximate amount of your total income 
in order to plan your spending.. 

The next step is to write down your 
expenses every day for a month. 

First, there are your “fixed expenses” 
—those which come up regularly— 
church contributions, hair-cuts, bus 
fares, lunches, etc. 
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Second, keep track of your incidental 
expenses—those which vary from month 
to month (cosmetics, stamps, pencils, 
writing paper, contributions to the Red 
Cross, etc.). 

Third, keep track of the money you 
spend for gifts (for your kid brother's 
birthday, for your folks’ anniversary, 
Christmas gifts) and for larger items 
which require some planning (a new 
outfit for Easter, a summer camping 
trip, a spring party). 

Those three categories are your ex- 
penditures. You can divide them into 
expenses for food, clothing, .school ac- 
tivities and supplies, recreation, con- 
tributions, personal care, gifts, emer- 
gencies, saving for a purpose, etc. 

During the month, while you are 
keeping track of your income and ex- 
penses, make a small list of things 
which you think you should save for. 

“How can I save, when I have so 
little?” you ask. 


Small Savings Count 


The how of saving depends on how 
much you want something. You don't 
save just to see the dimes count up. 
You save for a purpose. If you save 


twenty-five cents a week for one year, .~ 


you'll have $13.00 to buy materials for 
making your Christmas gifts. You also 
can start saving now for that new swim- 
ming suit and tennis racket you want to 
buy this summer. 
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Your budget is “strictly personal.” This model budget may help you plan yours. 





BIKING to school saves carfare money 


for thousands of teen-age : citizens. 

Where do your savings come from? 

You may be able to walk or bike to 
school and save the money you spend 
for bus fare. Instead of sending your 
suit out to be pressed, press your own 
suit. Put the 40-60 cents you save into 
your savings account. Don’t buy a new 
blouse because you want a blue one. 
Dye a white blouse blue. 

Could you carry sandwiches to school 
for lunch and then buy only hot soup 
and milk, instead of a full lunch? Could 
you cut your movie going to twice a 
month instead of once a week? Can 
you find a part-time job—say baby-sit- 
ting one night a week? Or delivering 





: Kaufmann 
GOOD BUYMANSHIP makes young peo- 
ple better consumers and better citizens. 


newspapers after school? (See chart on 
this page of places to look for a part- 
time job.) ‘ 

When you have kept track of your 
expenses and income for a month, make 
a budget for the coming month, based 
on your previous record. It is better to 
underestimate your income and to over- 
estimate your expenses. Somehow. there 
are always more expenses than you plan 
for, and income often varies. Also, it’s 
a good idea to have a small emergency 
fund. 

Talk your plan over with your par- 
ents. Have you omitted any important 
items? Have you cheated yourself on 





In stores 
clerking 
clerical work 
wrapping 
delivering 
restocking 


In offices 
clerical work 
messenger work 


At school 


library work 
cafeteria work 
office work 
correcting papers 
laboratory work 


In factories 
clerical work 
delivery work 
stock work 
operating safe machines 





WHERE TO LOOK FOR PART-TIME JOBS 


On farms 


In hospitals and other institutions 


Working for Yourself 


tending plants and animals 
harvesting crops 

driving trucks 

processing farm products 


nurse’s aid 
orderly 
cafeteria work 
messenger work 
clerical work 
maintenance 


teaching dancing at home 

running a baby-sitters’ bureau 

raising plants, animals to sell 

selling products on your own 
(door-to-door or by phone) 

errand service 

fix-it service 

taking in sewing 

making gadgets 

giving music or other lessons 














SHARING the household chores helps the 
family budget and earns your allowance. 


lunch money? Have you allotted too 
much money for recreation and not 
enough for clothing? 

If you are healthy and making at 
least a “C” average in school, you will 
probably find that a part-time job is a 
good answer to your money problem. 
Many teen-agers are earning $15 a 
week or better on after-school and 
Saturday jobs. But before you look for 
a part-time job, here are some points. 

1. Your school work comes first. Get- 
ting an education is No. 1 on your list 
of “musts” right now. For most teen- 
agers school is—and should be—a full- 
time job. Any part-time work that you 
do shouldn’t prevent you from being a 
success in school. 

2. Protect your health. It is one of 
your greatest assets. Don’t accept any’ 
job that is going to “tear you down.” 
You need enough time to get a full 
night’s sleep every night and enough 
time to relax while you eat three well- 
balanced meals every day. Take no job 
where working conditions are not 
healthful or where you're in danger of 
hurting yourself. 

3. Consider your interests and tal- 
ents. Try to find a part-time job that 
you'll enjoy doing—one that is challeng- 
ing to you. Then your time on the job 
will “fly.” Also, you'll do a-much better 
job. That is important because later 
you may want the boss to recommend 
you when you finish school. 

For tips on how to look for a job, 
see pages 18-22. 


Allowances 


Many families give their teen-agers 
“hand-outs” and/or allowances. The 


allowance plan is much the better of the 
two systems. 
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‘ DEPOSIT 

DOLLARS CENTS 
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A savings account is 
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In the hand-out system, your folks 
give you money for specific purposes— 
for lunches, for carfare, for a new suit. 
Such a plan does not give you an op- 
portunity to do any planning. Your folks 
do your planning for you. ¢ 

Under the allowance system, your 
folks give you a fixed amount of money 
each week—$3, $5, or whatever they 


* feel that you need to meet your fixed 


expenses and still have sonffe left over 
for fun and for saving. Then, you are 
free to plan how you'll spend “your” 
money. This gives you experience that 
you will need later when you have to 
plan how to meet household expenses. 

How much should your weekly al- 
lowance be? That depends on how 
much your family can afford and on 
your real needs (not what you'd like to 
have). Your family must first consider 
the over-all expenses for necessities be- 
fore deciding how much allowance it 
can give each child in the family. Also, 
your family must plan for insurance and 
savings for emergencies such as possi- 
ble accidents, operations, unemploy- 
ment. Your family also has a regular 
insurance program with a policy of 
life insurance for each member of the 
family. Don’t expect to get exactly the 
same allowance that your best school 
chum gets. Your folks may not be able 
to afford it. Talk over your allowance 
problem with your family. Also, take 
a real interest in your folks’ financial 
problems. 

To make it easier for your family to 
give you an allowance, help them to cut 
expenses by sharing in the household 
chores. (Don’t expect to get paid or 
tipped for everything you do at home. 
Your dad and mother don’t get paid for 
helping you.) 

Here’s another proplem. Should you 
give your family some of the money 
that you, yourself, earn on a part-time 
job? If your family needs the money 
to meet expenses, the answer is plainly 
“yes.” If you can afford it (and you can 
if you can afford a jalopy), you prob- 


ably should pay for your’ own life in- 
surance. Even where money isn’t des- 
perately needed, some families still ex- 
pect children to contribute because (1) 
the extra income may make family liv- 
ing more comfortable; (2) parents be- 
lieve that this policy will train young 
people to realize how much it costs to 
live and that it will help them to be 
realistic in their outlook. If your folks 
have this viewpoint, you'll be wise to 
cooperate with them. 


Your “Take-home” Pay 


On many part-time jobs, you will not 
receive the full amount of your pay in 
your weekly pay check. There will be 
deductions for Social Security and for 
withholding toward your income tax. 
As a youthful wage earner, you should 
investigate the benefits and obligations 
of Social Security. (Ask your school 
librarian for articles on this subject.) © 





TEST YOURSELF 


Ey 


This quiz is strictly personal. Score 
yourself ten points for each “yes” an- 
swer; total, 100. If you score less than 
80, you'd better work out a “sense” 
program for getting and spending your 
dollars. 

—__ Yes__No 1. Do you _ under- 
stand and take part in the management 
of your family budget? 

__ Yes_.No 2. Have you calmly 
talked over your personal financial 
problems with your family? 

__. Yes__No_ 3. Have you a per- 
sonal budget which works for you? 
__ Yes__ No 4. If your allowance 
from your folks isn’t adequate—even 
with a budget, have you tried to get a 
part-time job? 

___ Yes__ No ___ 5. Do you conscien- 
tiously try not to waste your income by 
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It is a8 important to know how to 
save money as it is to stretch the dollar 
by buying wisely. Many teen-agers to- 
day have savings accounts. Others in- 
vest their savings in U. S. Goverriment 
bonds and in well-thought-out insur- 
ance programs. 

You should save for a definite pur- 
pose—new clothes for fall, to take a 
summer trip, to go to college. Save a 
certain amount of money each week for 
a certain purpose for a certain time. 
That helps you to bank your money 
regularly. It even makes you want to 
put in a little extra money when you re- 
ceive money for a birthday gift. 

It is easy to open a savings account 
at your local bank. Look for the sav- 
ings account window. The teller at that 
window will write your name and ad- 
dress on a card which you will sign. 
The card is called a signature card. It 
is your own protection, so that no one 
else can draw money out of your ac- 


‘count. Be sure you always sign your 


name the same way on deposit and on 
withdrawal slips. 

Then the teller will give you a pass- 
book which you present to him each 
time you make a deposit. The teller will 
show you how to fill out your first de- 
posit slip. You can start a savings ac- 
count with as little as a dollar, and add 
to it at any time. 

The bank will pay you from 1 to 3 
per cent or more a year interest on the 
money you have deposited in a savings 
account. That is for the privilege of 
using your money to lend to business 
and investors. (The borrowers pay a 
slightly higher interest. The difference 
helps to pay the expenses of running 
the bank.) 


Are You “Money Wise” or Otherwise? 


giving up some unnecessary expenses 
(extra sodas, etc.)? 

—_.Yes__.No_ 6. Have you investi- 
gated the Income Tax and how it af- 
fects you and your family? 


__. Yes__ No 7. Do you save for 
definite purposes (such as for a new 
suit)? 

— Yes__No_ 8. Do you have a 


savings account in which you make 
regular deposits? 

__ Yes__ No 9Q. Have you worked 
out a program of life insurance and do 
you or your parents have a life insur- 
ance policy for you at the present time? 
—_. Yes__ No 10. Do you under-— 
stand our system of Social Security—the 
taxes and your benefits? 


My total score 
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O crystal ball is needed to predict 

that for the next several years all 
young men in the United States will be 
considered eligible for service in the 
Armed Forces. Not everyone will qual- 
ify for training and active duty in 
uniform. Those who do not will help 
the nation in other ways—on the farms 
and ranches, in the forests and the 
mines, in the factories and stores, in the 
laboratories and offices, and in the 
schools and colleges. Lo keep our peo- 
ple strong, all are needed. No one who 
will become eighteen years old between 
now and 1960 can be spared. 


Too Few Young People 


In spite of our total population 
growth in recent years, the hard tacts 
are that in 1960 there will be 100,000 
fewer young men in the 18-to-25 age 
bracket than there were in 1940. That 
age group has always been our prime 
military manpower resource. Service in 
the Armed Forces has been called “the 
job for democracy young men can do 
best.” 

The republic needs all of its young 
women, too—many of them to serve in 
various types of military duty and in 
activities related to preparedness. Dur- 
ing World War LI at one time 275,000 
women were in uniform. Should full 
.mobilization again become necessary, 
many times that number would be re- 
quired for the Armed Forces. All others 
available would be needed for civilian 
gccupations. 

You are coming of age therefore, in 
a tense and complex yet dynamic age. 
It is a decade when young people are 
relatively few and the demand for all 
your capabilities is very great. Of you 
much is expected. Upon you much 
depends. 

If you are a high schol student your 
most important assignment right now 
is to graduate, Spokesmen for business 
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The Nations Needs 


- Where Do I Fit into the Defense Picture? 


and industry as well as those for the 
military services urge you to “Stay in 
School!” Daily the world of work grows 
more complex. Weapons, equipment, 
and techniques being developed for 
modern warfare are so advanced tech- 
nically that often they border on the 
fantastic. 

Each year there are fewer and fewer 
job outlets anywhere for the unskilled 
and uneducated young person. It is pos- 
sible, of course, to learn a given task 
“on-the-job.” For this in our rapidly 
changing technology you need to have 
a good strong educational base to build 
upon. To learn on-the-job from scratch 
is too expensive; ‘t takes too much time. 
The nation can’t afford it. You can’t 
afford it. Recently President Eisen- 
hower summarized the situation by say- 
ing that in this complex age he does 
not feel that high school training is 
sufficient for the new generation. All 
should have the advantages of at least 
two years of college. 


Stay in School 

There is a great and growing need 
for more professionally-trained persons 
—engineers, scientists, teachers, and 
doctors. There is an even greater need 
for many times as many technician- 
grade persons—those who assist the pro- 
fessionals and carry much of the respon- 
sibility for production, maintenance, 
and operation in almost every occupa- 
tion, Don’t stop with high school. You 
can’t possibly know at 18 all that you 
will need to know at 28 or 38 or 58. 
So continue your education in any of 
the various ways that may be open to 
you. Go to college if you possibly can. 
(See “Forks in the Road,” page 14.) 

‘Two laws, the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act and the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, di- 
rectly affect the future of all young men 
in the United States. Under the first, 


the nation’s draft or selective service 
law, if you are a young man with the 
necessary physical and mental qualifi- 
cations, you are liable for active duty 
with one of the Armed Forces when you 
reach the age of 18%. You can be called 
to serve a specified period of active 
duty, currently two years, at any time 
between the age of 18% and your 26th 
birthday, or until 35 if you have been 
deferred for proper cause. 

As soon as you have been accepted 
by an Armed Force for active duty, 
either by enlistment, by induction, or 
by appointment, you automatically ac- 
quire an eight-year military service 
obligation. Under present regulations at 
least two years of this obligation must 
be filled by active duty. The remainder 
of the eight-year period will be spent 
in reserve status as. set forth in the 
second law, the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act. During this time you may be listed 
as a member of the “Ready Reserve’ 
in the service with which you per- 
formed your active duty. As a Ready 
Reservist you will be subject to mobili- 
zation in case a national emergency is 
declared by the President. If you join 
an organized reserve training unit, how- 
ever, you may qualify for transfer to 
the “Standby Reserve.” If you are a 
Standby Reservist you will be recalled 
to active duty only if a war or national 
emergency is declared by Congress. 


How Selective Service Works 

Registration—On your 18th birthday, 
or within five days thereafter, if you 
are a young man you must report to the 
office of your local Selective Service 
Board for registration. There are no ex- 
ceptions. Every young man must do 
this. Filling out the registration card 
is a very simple procedure, but it is 
important to you. Although you are not 
liable for service for another six months, 
until you are 18%, you must register at 
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18. If you “forget” or fail to comply 
for any reason, the law provides severe 
penalties. 

Change of address or status—From 
the date of your registration you must 
keep your Selective Service Board in- 
formed of any change of mailing ad- 
dress. You may notify your local Board 
by mail, if, for example, you are a col- 
lege or university student or for any 
reason you are unable to appear per- 
sonally at the local Board office. You 
must also keep your Board informed of 
any change in your status, such as mar- 
riage or dependency. 

Classification Questionnaire — Soon 
after registration you will receive by mail 
a classification questionnaire. You will 
have ten days from the date of the post- 
mark to complete the questionnaire and 
return it to the Board. If there is any 
question you do not understand, don’t 
hesitate to ask the clerk of the local 
Board for help. The questionnaire pro- 
vides the local Board with the basic 
information upon which a decision can 
be based concerning your availability 
for military service. You have the priv- 
ilege of voluntarily appearing before 
the Board to discuss your case. 


You Will Be Classified 


Notice of Classification—Upon the 
basis of a careful examination of all 
pertinent information assembled on 
your case, the Board will assign you to 
one of the several sub-classifications un- 
der one of the five general classes of 
registrants. (See Selective Service Class- 
fication System, p. 28.) Your “Notice 
of Classification” will be sent to you by 
mail. If you are a high school student 
in good standing, you cannot be called 
to active duty before you graduate or 
until your 20th birthday, whichever 
comes first. If you are a college student, 
you must fill out Form 109, “proof of 
good standing as a college student,” and 
submit it to your local board. Otherwise 
you will be classified as 1-A, if physi- 
cally qualified and if there is no other 
reason for deferment. 

Appeal Procedure—If for good cause 
you think your classification is an im- 
proper one, you may appeal to the State 
Selective Service Board for another 
classification. Such action may also be 
taken in your behalf by your parents, 
your dependents, your employer, or 
other interested person. The appeal 
must be made within ten days from the 
date the Notice of Classification was 
mailed you. If the ruling on your case 
is not a unanimous decision by the 
State Selective Service Board, you may 


place an appeal from its decision before 
the National Appeals Board, which is 
the final authority in such matters. 

Processing — After you have been 
classified, you will receive an “Order to 
Report for Preinduction Physical Ex- 
amination.” On the date stated in the 
order the local Board will send you to 
the nearest Armed Forces examining 
station. Here you will be given a physi- 
cal check-up and a mental examination. 
You should have little difficulty meeting 
the standards on the physical examina- 
tion if you are in ordinary good health. 
The mental examination, called the 
“Armed Forces Qualification Test,” 
helps to determine your future assign- 
ments in the Armed Forces. A high 
score opens many educational and oc- 
cupational opportunities to you, but a 
low score in itself does not mean that 
you won't be inducted. It is definitely 
to your advantage to do your very best 
on the examination. 

Notice of Acceptability—Usually with- 
in five days after your preinduction 
examinations your local Board will send 
you a notice of acceptability or non- 
acceptability. Later as quota needs un- 
der the Selective Service System arise, 
you will be sent an “Order to Report 
for Induction.” This will be mailed to 
you by your local Board at least ten 
days before the date set for you to 
report. 

Possible Deferment—In general there 
are two classes of persons who may be 
deferred under the Selective Service 
law: (1) Men whose occupations, in- 
cluding those engaged in study, are 
found necessary to the national health, 
safety, or interest; (2) Men with de- 
pendents other than wives. There is no 
blanket deferment, however, for any 
group. Each request is handled on its 
own merits. If you are deferred under 
either of the general regulations, you 
may be reclassified later, and your pe- 
riod of liability is extended to age 35. 

If you seek deferment as a college 
student, you must either (A) score 70 
or more on the Selective Service Col- 
lege Qualification Test that is available 
annually to college students, or (B) 
rank in the top half of your class at the 
end of your freshman year, the top two- 
thirds at the end of your sophomore 
year, and the top three-quarters at the 
end of your junior year. If you are a 
full-time ‘student in college before age 
18%, and doing satisfactory work, you 
may not be inducted until the end of 
your academic year. Deferment for col- 
lege study is only semester by semester. 
Your obligation to serve on active duty 





in the Armed Forces is merely post- 
poned. 2 

If you are seriously interested in mil- 
itary service as a career, you will wish 
to consider voluntary enlistment. As an 
enlistee you have the right to choose 
the branch of service in which you wish 
to serve; as a draftee you have no such 
choice, You must enlist, however, for a 
longer period of time than is required 
under Selective Service. The exception 
to this is the possibility of enlisting in 
the Regular Army for two years, if you 
are eligible for induction under Selec- 
tive Service. 


Enlistment for Active Duty 

Both men and women may enlist for 
active duty in the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines, or the Air Force. Only men 
may enlist in the Coast Guard. At pres- 
ent there are no enlistments for active 
duty open to women in the SPARS. All 
men under 18 and all women under 21 
must have the consent of their parents 
or legal guardians in writing before 
their application for enlistment may be 
accepted by any branch of the Service. 
Women may not enlist unless they have 
graduated from high school. This re- 
striction does not apply to men, but 
the Services prefer high school grad- 
lates. For additional information refer 
to the chart “Enlistment Opportunities 
for Active Duty in the Armed Forces,” 
(page 30). 

Discuss enlistment possibilities with 
your parents and with your high school 
principal or guidance counsellor. For 
full details on enlistment opportunities 
and procedures consult the local re- 
cruiting officer of the Armed Service 
you wish to enter. Before enlisting 
weigh both the attractions and the lim- 
itations. For many young men and 
young women there are definite ad- 
vantages in voluntary enlistment. Re- 
member that you cannot enlist if you 
have received an “Order to Report for 
Induction” under the Selective Service 
System. 


Opportunities for Reserve Training 

Instead of enlisting for active duty 
immediately or waiting your turn for 
induction under the Selective Service 
System, you may enlist in the Reserves. 
Reserve training helps to prepare you 
for active duty later and enables you 
to fulfill part of your military service 
obligation while you are continuing 
your education or holding down a job, 
often in your home community. Reserve 
training is available to enlisted men 
and women in each of the 48 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico by the 
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Army, the Navy, the Marines, the Air 
Force, and the Coast Guard, or to men 
only by the National Guard and the 
Air National Guard. If qualified, you 
may enlist for a minimum of three years 
in any of the Reserves except the Coast 
Guard (men) an’ the Navy (men and 
women) which require four years. As a 
member of a Reserve Training unit you 
will participate in uniform in one two- 
hour drill period each week for 48 
weeks per year and will take pagt in 
summer “camp” training or summer 
“cruises” for 14 or 15 days each year 
depending upon the Service of which 
you are a member. When called to 
active duty under Selective Service you 
must accept assignment for 24 months 
in the Service of which you are a mem- 
ber in the rank you have achieved as 
a Reservist. 

If you join the National Guard or the 
Air National Guard before 18% and 
remain in good standing, you may con- 
tinue your Reserve training status until 
age 25% which is the end of your period 
of liability for Military Service. Guards- 
men are called tu active duty as units 
and only in emergencies. (For addi- 
tional information concerning Reserve 
Training see the accompanying chart 
“Enlistment Opportunities for Reserve 
Training,” page 30.) 


To Be an Officer 


In the Military Services there is one 
officer, “approximately, to every ten or 
eleven enlisted personnel. Officers in 
almost all cases are college graduates 
or have an equivalent amount of train- 
ing and experience. An enlisted person 
on active duty or in Reserve training 
or a civilian who can meet the exacting 
moral, mental, and physical require- 
ments may qualify for a commission in 
officer training programs in every 
branch of the Armed Services. 

If you are genuinely interested in be- 
coming an officer and are convinced 
that you have the necessary qualifica- 
tions, talk over the idea with your par- 
ents and with your high school princi- 
pal or guidance counsellor. Full and 
up-to-the-minute details of the several 
officer procurement programs may be 
had from the local recruiting officer or 
the Service in which you are interested 
or from the Information Officer of any 
military command in your .area. 


Study While You’re in Uniform 


Today active duty in the Armed 
Forces opens many study doors that 
may lead you to aecivilian career and 
to further study after you have com- 
pleted your period of service. Training 
on-the-job and study will take up a 








SELECTIVE SERVICE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
CLASS | 


i ewes Conscientious objector available for noncombatant military 


Member of the Armed Forces of the United States, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, or the Public Health Service, and certain 


Member of -Reserve component or student taking military 


Conscientious objector available for civilian work contributing 
to the maintenance of the national health, safety or interest. 


Conscientious objector performing civilian work contributing 
to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest. 


Registrant deferred because of civilian occupation (except 


Registrant deferred because of agricultural occupation. 


Registram with a child or children; and registrant deferred by 
reason of extreme hardship and privation to dependents. 


Registrant who has completed service; sole surviving son. 


CLASS V ° 


Registrant over the age of liability for military service. 


Class I-A Available for military service. 
Class |-A-O 
service only. 
BS. iw oes 
registrants separated therefrom. 
ClassI-D ...... 
training. 
SOD 2 ccccce 
| Peer Student deferred by statute. 
Class !|-W ...... 
CLASS Il 
Class ll-A ...... 
agriculture and activity in study). 
te os cae 
Class 1-§ ....... Registrant deferred because of activity in study. 
CLASS Ill 
Class III-A 
CLASS IV 
Class IV-A ...... 
Class IV-B ...... Officials deferred by law. 
oo re Aliens. 
Class IV-D ...... Minister of religion, or divinity student. 
| Ae Physically, mentally, or morally unfit. 
Class V-A 


' 








large part of the time you will spend 
in uniform. Much of the knowledge 
and skill you gain under instruction 
while in the Military Service may be 
of direct benefit to you later in a civil- 
ian occupation. A study is now being 
made by the Federal Government that 
will show the direct relationship be- 
tween tHe skills learned in military 
service and those needed in hundreds 
of different civilian jobs. Some of the 
technical training offered in the Armed 
Forees is the best that ean be had any- 
where in the world. 

In addition to training activities, the 
Armed Forces provide an extensive 
off-duty education program through 
USAFI, the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. Almost any subject imagin- 
able may be studied through self-teach- 
ing courses, correspondence courses, or, 
in many instances, in group study classes 
provided on the station or ship or co- 
operatively at a nearby educational in- 
stitution. While in uniform you may 
complete high school or continue your 
college education or study topics of 
special interest to you at almost any 
level of difficulty you desire. 

Procedures have been developed for 
translating military experience and ed- 
ucation into “credit” that is generally 
acceptable towards high school or col- 
lege graduation. The particular school 
or college, of course, has the final voice 
in this matter, but recognition of educa- 
tional achievement during Military 
Service is widespread. 

You may continue your education 
after leaving the military service under 
the provisions of the “G.I.” or Veterans’ 
legislation that has been enacted by 
Congress. The benefits are substantial 
and have been the means to a college de- 
gree and professional or other occupa- 
tional opportunities to thousands of 
veterans of World War II and of Ko- 
rea. It is highly important to you and 
to the nation that you continue your 
education after you have completed 
your period of active duty. The “G.I.” 
bill help to open the way for this to 
all who segve. 


They Also Serve 


If it is not your fortune to go on a 
tour of active duty with one of the 
Armed Forces, you may help to keep 
your nation strong in other ways. The 
frontiers of research in all fields must 
be manned with the ablest talent avail- 
able, both.men and women. There are 
growing shortages of technician-grade 
and _ professional-grade personnel in 
agriculture, business, industry, and 


community life. The needs are acute 
in nursing, teaching, engineering, medi- 
cine, and social work, for example. 
Whoever you are, there is a place for 
you, an important job to be done that 
is your job. Get ready for it! 
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You aéked for them...here they are... 


NEW CAMPUS-APPROVED 


ARROW GRAD SHIRTS 


Fellows in prep and high schools 
agree .. .“ Arrow Grad shirts are just 
what we’re looking for.” 


We know, for we actually showed 
a representative sample to school 
leaders all over the country. We saw 
them rate these Arrow Grad shirts 
“tops.” 

Why not buy Arrow Grads for 


yourself? They’re tailored with plen- 
ty of real style and comfort. 


Check these smart ARROW GRAD Styles 





The Grad Gabanaro 
is available in 
many colors, $5.00. 


New lisle knits in 
many harmonizing 
colors, $3.50. 





Tattersall checks. 
Short sleeves, $3.50. 
Long sleeves, $3.95. 


Fine gingham plaids. 
Short sleeves, $3.50. 
Long sleeves, $3.95. 


ARROW 


GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody é Co.,inc. 














Here are two “Sanforized”-labeled Arrow Grad shirts 
that are just right for dates and classes. 

At left, a Bi-Way with comfortable soft collar and 
medium-spread points, $3.65. At right, the very popular 
new Radnor-E, featuring a rounded collar with eyelets 
for a collar pin, $3.65. And remember to pick up a few 
good-looking Arrow Grad ties, too. 








Campus-Approved by the 
Gilbert Campus Researchers, 
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ENLISTMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR ACTIVE DUTY 























BRANCH OF AGE AT TIME OF ENLISTMENT LENGTH OF RECRUIT TRAINING 
SERVICE Earliest Latest ENLISTMENT Time Place 
*Men: 17 34 4 or 6 years 9 weeks Lackland Field, San Antonio, Texas; 
Sampson Air Force Base, Geneva, 
AIR FORCE New York 
Women: 18 34 3 years 9 weeks Lackland Field, San Antonio, Texas 
(WAFS) 
Men 17 34 **2,3 or 6 16 weeks (Usually in same geographic area 
years as enlistee’s home) 
ARMY 
Women: 18 34 2324 % 8 weeks 
(WACS) or 6 years 
Men: 17 26 4 years 12 weeks Cape May, N. J. or Alameda, 
California 
COAST GUARD Women: (At present there are no enlistments open in the SPARS) 
(SPARS) 2 
Men: 17 28 3, 4, or 6 10 weeks Parris Island, South Carolina; San 
years Diego, California 
MARINE CORPS Women: 18 30 3 years 8 weeks Parris Island, South Carolina 
(Women of the 
Marine Corps) 
Men: 17 30 4 years 11 weeks Bainbridge, Maryland; Great Lakes, 
Illinois; San Diego, California 
NAVY 
Women: 18 25 4 years 9 weeks Bainbridge, Maryland 
(WAVES) 





* All men under 18 and all women under 21 must have the consent of their parents or legal guardians in writing 
before their application for enlistment may be accepted. 


** Only draft eligible men 18/2 or over and classified as 1A may enlist for a two-year period. 


ENLISTMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESERVE TRAINING 





























BRANCH OF AGE AT TIME OF FIRST ENLISTMENT LENGTH OF ENLISTMENT ANNUAL SUMMER 
SERVICE Earliest Latest Minimum Maximum TRAINING PERIOD 
. Men: 7 34 3 years *Indefinite Usually 2 weeks 

AIR FORCE . 

Women: 18 (WAFS) 34 3 years Indefinite 2 weeks 

Men: 17 34 3 years Indefinite 15 days i 
cued **Women: 17 34 3 years Indefinite 15 days 

(WACS) 

Men: 17 25 4 years Indefinite \ 2 weeks 
_— oe Women: 20 35 3 years Indefinite 2 weeks 

(SPARS) 

Men: 17 32 3 years Indefinite 15 days 
MARINE CORPS Women: 18 36 3 years Indefinite 15 days 

(Women of the 

Marine Corps) 

Men: w ° ag°** 4 years Indefinite 2 weeks 
osu Women: 18 26 4 years Indefinite 2 weeks 

(WAVES) 

Men: 17 34 3 years Indefinite 15 days 
NATIONAL GUARD 

Women: None None None None None 
Air Men: 17 34 3 years Indefinite 15° days 
NATIONAL GUARD Women: None None None None None 





* Reenlistment open as long as qualified. 
** Enlistment must be for a specific assignment. 
head ro previous military experience. 


*** If enlistee ha 































































OU probably have friends who 

vacation in Canada, Mexico, or 
Europe. You've heard that the price of 
your coffee is soaring because of a 
poor crop in Brazil. Teen-agers from 
Singapore and Teheran fly to New York 
annually for a youth conference. 

Your world is a small one. The speed 
of jet planes is making it even smaller. 
Your “neighbors” today are the Rus- 
sians, the Chinese, the Indians, and all 
the other peoples of the world. The 
radio-telegraph, oceanic cables, and fast 
planes keep you in constant touch. 

What these neighbors do affects your 
life. A speech in Moscow, a fight in the 
streets of Berlin, the shooting down of 
a plane over Indo-China may change 
your life. An incident in a world 
“trouble spot” near the Iron Curtain 
border could spark a war. It could 
change the cold. war between Commu- 
nist and democratic lands into a shoot- 
ing war. Unemployment and hunger 
in one country could spread like a 
plague to other countries. 

You’re a young American citizen. 
You know something about your priv- 
ileges and rights. What about your 
responsibilities as a citizen? Are you 
well-informed on national and world 
problems? Do you learn the facts? Do 
you think straight? Do you make up 
your own mind? Do you help our coun- 
try make the right decisions? 

Learn the facts. Read one—if pos- 
sible, - two — outstanding newspapers 
daily. Read a reputable news magazine 
weekly. Read informative articles in 
other superior magazines. Listen to one 
or two outstanding radio-TV news com- 
mentators daily. Listen to good radio- 
TV discussion shows regularly. Read 
provocative books on current issues. 

What is an outstanding newspaper? 
How do you choose a reputable news 
magazine? How do you recognize the 
outstanding radio-TV newscasts? 


Choosing a Newspaper 


Ask yourself: Does this newspaper 
present a fair, accurate, and complete 
picture of the news of the day? (Four 
or five “yes” answers to the questions 
below means a “Yes” answer to this 
question; if you get three “yes” an- 
swets, write in “Questionable”; for less 
than three “yeses,” write in “No.”) 


—__1. Are the majority of events re- 
ported on the first page of vital 
importance to all citizens? 

2. Do the write-ups of news 

events appear to be based on 


Knowing the Score 


How Well Do I Test the Sources of My Information? 


fact, rather than on some- 
body’s opinion? Does the pa- 
per keep its editorial ideas 
strictly separate from its news? 

. Is there a good balance be- 
tween news of local interest 
and news of national and in- 
ternational interest? 

. Are the photographs chosen 
to add to your knowledge of 
the news items reported, rath- 
er than simply to arrest your 
attention by their “curious” or 
“shocking” qualities? 

. Does the size of the headlines 
correspond to the real impor- 
tance of the news which they 
announce? Do they give an 
accurate summary of the story? 

. Is the name of the news agency 
or correspondent which pre- 
pared the story clearly indi- 
cated, and are the sources of 
statements fully identified? 
To gain a longer viewpoint, a news 

magazine should focus attention on the 
important news stories, eliminating the 
trivial. Many of the yardsticks for judg- 
ing newspapers also apply to judging 
news magazines (and classroom maga- 
zines, too). Here are two others: 


1. Does the news magazine give 
adequate background material 
in history, geography, eco- 
nomics, etc., as well as good 
maps, charts, and graphs to 
help make the news clear? 

__2. Are all sides of controversial 

issues presented so that the 

reader has an adequate basis 
for drawing conclusions? 
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papers both job tips and the makings 
of a sound knowledge of public affairs. 


Rating Radio-TV Newscasts 


Like our leading newspapers and 
news magazines, radio-TV networks 
have expert globe-trotting news and 
cameramen to get the latest news. A 
newscaster “takes you now” to Rome, 
Buenos Aires, Saigon, or wherever the 
big news story is occurring, by flipping 
a switch in his studio. “Come in, 
Tokyo,” he says. The on-the-spot re- 
porter gives you a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of what’s happening. On leading 
TV shows you see news films taken in 
Europe or Asia only a few hours before 
the show. 

Rate your favorite radio-TV newscast 
with these five yardstick questions. Use 
the same system for recording your an- 
swers and scoring as you did for rating 
newspapers. 


___l. Is the news given in the sim- 
plest, clearest way possible? 
Does the newscaster make it 
clear whether he’s giving a 
fact or an opinion? 

____%3. When there are two or more 
sides to a question, does the 
newscaster present all sides 
fairly? 

Does he make the most of the 


ae 


cei | 


time at his disposal (by giving — 


adequate time and emp 

to the big news stories)? 
___5. Is the newscaster well quali- 

fied for his job by special edu- 

cation and experience? 


Check and Doublecheck 


Check the “facts” in one newspaper 
against those in another. Check them 
with your news magazines and against 
what you hear on radio-TV news shows, 
Remember that you'll have to read the 
front-page news stories, the editorials, 
and the leading columnists to get the 
facts of the big news stories. You can’t 
afford to rely on newspaper headlines, 
or on a single source that may be biased 
in one direction. 

Then make up your own mind. But 
remember that you should reevaluate 
the facts from day to day because 
events happen rapidly. There are al- 
ways new facts and they may change 
your decisions. Discuss your considered | 
opinions with your friends, with your 
parents, with your teachers. Listen to 
their opinions carefully and check them 
against the facts you have at hand. It is 
your responsibility as an American citi- 
zen to get the facts and to make up 
your own mind. Then you can act in- 


telligently. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES...BE AN A:RCRAFT OBSERVER 


N THE still of the night — high above a sleeping American 
I city—an unidentified aircraft is spotted. In a matter of 
seconds a lightning-like jet interceptor takes to the air. 
Unerringly, with an Aircraft Observer showing the way, 
the Air Force F-94 Night Fighter speeds to intercept the 
stranger. The Aircraft Observer is the man behind the pilot 
—the officer who keeps America’s planes flying on course 
and on target. Without him the Air Force couldn’t do its job. 


What is the Aircraft Observer? 


He’s a Radar Officer . . . employing an all seeing eye that 
penetrates where human sight fails. 


He’s an Aircraft Performance Engineer Officer .. . 
knowing everything there is to know about his plane 
. keeping it fit for the skies and ready for action. 


He’s a Navigation Officer . 
with an entire crew depending on him for a safe flight. 





. plotting his plane’s course, 





He’s a Bombardment Officer ... in full control of the 
plane over the target area... the Air Force Officer who 
“lowers the boom” on the enemy. 


What the Aircraft Observer gets 


He earns over $5,000 a year. His silver Aircraft Observer 
wings give him prestige and distinction, and he wears the 
bars of an Air Force Lieutenant. They mark him as the 
eyes, ears, and brains of America’s Number One flying team. 


What it takes to be an Aircraft Observer 


The Aircraft Observer must be sound of limb, keen of mind, 
and above all, must have the determination -to be the best. 


To qualify as an Aircraft Observer you must be single, 
between 19 and 2614 years old, and a high school ae 
If you are eligible, you, too, can be one of the best. . . as 
an Air Force Aircraft Observer. 


WHERE TO GET MORE DETAILS: 


Contact your nearest Aviation Cadet Selection Team, 
or Air Force Recruiting Officer. 
Or write to: Aviation Cadet, Headquarters, 
U. S. Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 
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casting Company. The BBC is a 
branch of our government. There 
are three stations and the BBC 
chooses programs which it thinks 
would be good. Most people, in- 
cluding foreign visitors, think the 
BBC does a fine job. In this country 
you pay a license fee every year 
for each wireless you own. 

A television station was set up the 
same way, under the BBC, with 
owners of sets paying a fee each 
year. Then the question arose of 
having sponsored programs to help 
pay the costs. 

Some people thought this a fine 
idea. They said, “Look what variety 
the American get on TV. We ought 
to have some new ideas and give 
BBC some competition.” 

Other people didn’t like the idea 
at all. They said, “The BBC does a 
good job. TV is too important to 
let it fall into the hands of people 
who are mostly interested in sell- 
ing products. Just look at some of 
the dreadful programs Americans 
get.” 

Now it has been decided to have 
three channels. BBC will run one. 
The other two will be run by a 
non-profit organization. It will sell 
the use of time, studios, and so on 
to sponsors. Advertisements will be 
allowed only between programs. 

I usually see television in the 
evening. I also listen to the wireless 
and read. I like going to the films 


Janet is 15, lives in Cheshire. 





—especiaHy if a thriller is playing— 
but I don’t do that on school nights, 

We go to school Monday through 
Friday, as I suppose you do, too. I 
just started this year at Stockport 
College. In your country I would 
be in ninth or tenth grade, and I 
am 15. Stockport is a short distance 
from Romiley,. where I live, and I 
take a bus to get there. On school 
days I’m up at 7:30; at least, that’s 
when I’m supposed to get up. I have 
toast with honey or marmalade for 
breakfast, then leave for school. Of 
all our subjects I like math, English, 
and, above all, art. When I finish 
school I hope I shall be able to do 
something with art. 

My father is an artist, too. He 
draws and does designs for sheet 
metal work. In his spare time he 
paints. 

When I get home from school, 
about 4, my mother and I have tea. 
It might be something like beans on 
toast, bread and butter or honey, 
cake, fruit or jelly, and tea. After 
tea I take our dogs, a cocker and a 
border terrier, for a walk. Then I do 
my homework. Some of it takes a 
long time, but the only thing I find 
really hard is French. 


AT OUR HOUSE 


Our house is made of brick and 
has a dining room, kitchen, lounge, 
three bedrooms, and bath. Like most 
British houses, it doesn’t have cen- 
tral heating. We have coal fires in 
most of the rooms. The only time I 
get cold is first thing in the morning, 
when I get up. I get dressed very 
quickly. We don’t have a “frig” 
either, for.it never gets terribly hot 
here. 

In summer we usually go away 
on a fortnight’s* holiday. Last sum- 
mer we went to Grassmere in the 
English Lake district. There we 
hiked, boated, and went on tours. 
We went to the sports contest, where 
there was hound racing, cycling; 
jumping, and foot racing. 

I also go hiking in summer, stay- 
ing in youth hostels. And I belong 
to the Women’s Junior Air Corps. 

I’m very fond of collecting stamps, 
I have a few pen friends to whom I 
write and with whom I exchange 
stamps. 

I should like to hear from some 
of you. But I couldn’t answer more 
than a few letters. My address is: 
126 Compstall Road, Romiley, 
Cheshire, England. 











Right This Way 


A girl from Glenwood School, Tole- 
do, Ohio, writes: 


I feel shy when I’m with boys. What's 
a good way to start a conversation with 
them? What do they like to talk about? 


Try to forget your shyness, and ask 
boys questions about themselves and 
their interests. All boys like to talk about 
the things that interest them. So ask 
about their hobbies, favorite sports, 
movies, books, and radio or TV pro- 
grams. Then, when you’ve shown your 
interest by asking a boy a few ques§ 
tions about himself, he'll probably want 
to hear about you too. 


A boy from P. S. 180, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
wants to know: 


If I am visiting a friend’s house, how 
can I interrupt the people who are still 
sitting around talking when it’s time 
for me to go home? 


It’s not really necessary to “inter- 
rupt.” Quietly ask your host or hostess 
for your coat. When you're ready to go, 
say to the group as a whole, “Good- 
night, everyone. See you soon” (or 
something like that). Your host or hos- 
tess will see you to the door. Then you 
should say, “Thank you for a pleasant 
evening,” and go. 


NEW MOVIES 


WY VTops, don’t miss. “MMGood 
“Wi Fair. Save your money. 


i“ THE LONG. LONG TRAIL- 
ER (MGM). Lucille Ball and Desi 
Arnaz have carried their popular TV 
show over into the movies. The results 
are completely delightful. Lucille is as 
scatter-brained as ever. She buys a 
tremendous trailer so she won't have 
to be separated from Desi while he’s 
off building bridges (or something). The 
rest of the picture is one long series 
of mis-adventures with the trailer— 
cooking in it, sleeping in it, taking a 
shower, parking it, edging it up a 
mountainside. Every incident seems 
to prove that the movies can still do 
things bigger and better than their tele- 
vision rivals. For instance, the nerve- 
wracking climb up a narrow mountain 
road, with the 40-foot trailer threaten- 
ing to break away at any moment, 
could never be copied on 4 small TV 
screen. And it’s delightful seeing favor- 
ites like Keenan Wynn and Marjorie 
Main turning up at odd moments for 
hilarious small parts. 








Meet You in St. Louis 





N the early 1900s Americans were 
talking about the “big, exciting 
world’s fair.” That was the St. Louis 
Exposition (fair) of 1904. For months 
before it, people asked one another: 
“Going to the fair?” 

If the answer was yes, the person 
would say, “Good. So am I. I'll meet 
you in St. Louis.” 

The St. Louis Exposition celebrat- 
ed the 100th year since the Louisiana 
Purchase. President Thomas Jeffer- 
son bought the Louisiana Territory 
from France in 1803. The territory 
reached from the Mississippi to the 
Rockies, from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. It added 909,000 square 
miles to the U. S.—nearly doubling 
its size. 

Work began on the fair grounds 
* in 1902. Every day newspapers car- 
ried stories about the fair. Some pa- 
pers printed short poems about it 
across the top of the front page. 
One read: “The greatest show that 
ever showed, soon will rise by Skin- 
ker Road.” People couldn’t wait for 
the fair to open. 

More than 50 nations took part in 
the fair. They put on displays of 
their products, arts and crafts, and 
inventions. Almost every state in the 
Union had an exhibit at the fair 
grounds. 

The fair grounds covered 1,250 
acres—nearly two square miles. 
There were more than 15 large 
“palaces” and 1,550 smaller build- 
ings for exhibits. The buildings. 
coated with white plaster, glistened 
in the sun. The largest building was 
for U. S. farm products. This build- 
ing had a total floor space of 20 
acres. It was nicknamed “Farmer's 
Heaven.” 

Visitors could travel across the fair 
grounds on foot, by rail, or by horse 
and buggy. The railway wound for 
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13 miles on the fair grounds. About 
50 miles of wide roads were for 
horses and buggies. 

Everyone had fun at the fair. It 
was always noisy and crowded. 
About 20 million persons attended 
the fair during 1904. They praised 
the outdoor statues of famous ex- 
plorers, the huge fountains, the 
beautiful gardens. There were band- 
stands all over the grounds. Bands 
played at moonlight concerts and 
dances. 

Visitors enjoyed riding the huge 
“spiderweb” Ferris wheel. It could 
seat 200 people. Sometimes the Ferris 
wheel got stuck for a while. But 
riders didn’t mind. They had a good 
view of the fair. 

Many “how to” booths were set 
up at the fair. They were exhibits of 
shoemaking, well-digging, farming, 
book-binding, painting, and so on. 
But the most popular exhibits were 
the 160 horseless carriages. These 
were early U.S. autos—electrics, Stan- 
ley Steamers, and gasoline-powered 
models. 

One auto amazed everyone. It had 
been driven from New York City, 
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about 1,000 miles away. “Every 
place I stopped, people laughed at 
me,” the driver said. “They claimed 
I'd never make it. They told me to 
‘Get a horse!’ But I’ve shown them, 
haven't I?” , 

Another wonder at the fair was 
the wireless telegraph. Messages 
were sent every day between two 
towers near opposite ends of the 
grounds. Then the wireless was im- 
proved. Messages could be sent into 
downtown St. Louis, several miles 
away. Next, messages were sent to 
Springfield, I1].—102 miles from the 
fair. Others were sent to Chicago, 
Ill., 300 miles away. 

A huge dirigible also thrilled visi- 
tors. The dirigible made several 
flights over the grounds. But no one 
dared go up in the dirigible. “Man 
will never fly,” people said. Few peo- 
ple thought anything would come of 
the Wright brothers’ first flight. It 
had taken place a few months be- 
fore the fair, on December 17, 1903. 

Americans were sorry to see the 
St. Louis Exposition come to an end. 
“There'll never be another fair like 
it—anywhere or anytime,” they said. 





Brown Brothers 


Looking toward Government Building at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904. 
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You asked for them...here they are... 


NEW CAMPUS-APPROVED 


ARROW GRAD SHIRTS 


Fellows in prep and high schools 
agree .. .“Arrow Grad shirts are just 
what we’re looking for.” 


We know, for we actually showed 
a representative sample to school 
leaders all over the country. We saw 
them rate these Arrow Grad shirts 
“tops.” 

Why not buy Arrow Grads for 


yourself? They’re tailored with plen- 
ty of real style and comfort. 


Check these smart ARROW GRAD Styles 





The Grad Gabanaro New lisle knits in 
is available in many harmonizing 
many colors, $5.00. colors, $3.50. 





Fine gingham plaids. Tattersall checks. 
Short sleeves, $3.50. Short sleeves, $3.50. 
Long sleeves, $3.95. Long sleeves, $3.95. 
ARR O} f 
»— a 

by Cluett, Peabody é Co.,Jne. 








Here are two “Sanforized”-labeled Arrow Grad shirts 
that are just right for dates and classes. 

At left, a Bi-Way with comfortable soft collar and 
medium-spread points, $3.65. At right, the very popular 
new Radnor-E, featuring a rounded collar with eyelets 
for a collar pin, $3.65. And remember to pick up a few 
good-looking Arrow Grad ties, too. 











Campus-Approved by the 
Gilbert Campus Researchers. 
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Citizenship Quiz 


(fe 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
" -Hew about more work? 





1. MEET YOU IN ST. LOUIS 


Check the correct answer to each of 
the following questions. Score seven 
points each. Total, 28. 


1. In what year was the St. Louis 
Exposition held? 
a. 1890. b. 1904. 
ce. 1912. 
2. What did the St. Louis Exposition 
celebrate? 
a. The signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
b. The end of the Spanish- 
American War. . 
c. The Louisiana Purchase. 
3. Who took part in the St. Louis 
Exposition? 
a. More than 50 nations and 
almost every state in the 
Union. 
b. Only the U. S. and the 
British Commonwealth. 
c. Only the U. S. 
4. Which of the following was NOT 
on exhibit as 4 wonder of the fair? 
a. The first TV set. 
b. A dirigible. 
c. Wireless telegraph. 


My score 
2. HEADLINE NEWS 


Complete each headline with a word 
chosen from those in boldface. Score 
four points for each. Total 24. 





1. First Photo 
Showing United 
Statue of Ancient 





— ————— 

oe oc J. | (URsing 
Steadily in U. S. 

3. Workers Dig _..___ Through 
California Mountains. 

4. Air Attack to Begin Against 
ae 

5. Girl Asks Appointment as 


for Congress. 


6. New Atomic 
duces Electricity. 


Pro- 


Guard, Bell, House, Egyptian, Page, 
Lemons, Well, Coffee, Tunnel, Tsetse, 


Battery, Roman. 
My score 


3. CROWN AND COMMON- 
WEALTH 


Each of the following statements has 
more than ane correct ending. If an 
ending is correct, mark it C. If an end- 
ing is wrong, mark it X. Score two 
points for each you mark properly. 
Total, 48. 


1. The British Commonwealth of 
Nations is made up of 
only independent countries. 
some self-ruling countries. 
some colonies ruled by Britain. 
every country which has Eng- 
lish as its national language. 


ao oP 


2. In British Commonwealth coun- 
tries, you would find 
__a. people of all races, colors, and 
beliefs. 
__b. tiny islands and huge, inde- 
pendent countries. 


__c. only people who had British 
ancestors. 
__d. member-nations scattered all 


around the world. 


3. The cement which holds the 
Commonwealth together is made up of 
__a. fear of the atom bomb. 
__b. loyalty and friendship. 
__c. love and respect for the Queen. 
__d. thousands of British soldiers 
holding countries by force. 


4. Great Britain, the mother coun- 
try, is 

__a. an island off Europe.. 
b. a country of varied regions. 
a country with fertile farm- 
land. 


__d. a country with rich coal mines. 


“<_ 


5. Great Britain has 50 million peo- 
ple. To support them it must 
_a. keep conquering new lands 
and setting up new colonies. 
b. sell its coal abroad. 


_c. buy raw materials abroad, 
turn them into finished prod- 
ucts, and sell the products 
abroad. 

__d. force the Commonwealth coun- 


tries to give it half their prod- 
ucts. 


6. Queen Elizabeth leads a busy life. 
Among other things, she 
runs the British government. 
tours the country. 
attends important events. 


Rover 


her people. 


My score Total score 





speaks and acts on behalf of. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


OY CAMPANELLA’S cellar looks 
like Grand Central Station. The 


National League’s “Most Valuable 
Player” is a bug on model trains and 
has enough railroad equipment to move 
10 armies of ants. It’s valued at $5,000. 


» Another guy with a hobby is Clyde 
Lovellette. The Minneapolis Laker 
cager is about as big as a hook and 
ladder truck—so he loves fire engines. 
At Kansas U., Clyde used to ride the 
trucks whenever he got a chance. 


rother! Maryland’s Jim Tatum, the 
1953 football “Coach of the Year,” is 
one of five brothers, all of whom played 
left tackle. The town of Tatum, North 
Carolina is named. after one of Jim’s 
ancestors. 


>» Captain, My Captain: Middlesex 

Prep of Concord, Mass., thinks it has a 

pretty unusual basketball team—all five 

Starters are sports captains. Marshall 

McLean and Phil Ness lead the baseball 

and tennis squads; John Baldwin cap- 

tains football and Charley Stanford - 
leads the crew. Oh, yes, And Bill Weav- 

er is basketball captain. 


» When New York’s football Giants 
turned loose Steve Owen, they lost one 
of the heaviest coaches in sport: But 
they seem to be making it up with their 
new signings. They've lined up tackles 
Billy Shipp, 275 pounds; Joe Springer, 
280; and Bob Hengartner, a trifling 
265. 


» Golly, that was some nifty clocking 
for Clinton (Iowa) High’s 400-yard free 
style relay swimmers! They did 3:38.3, 
bettering the. national h.s. record of 
3:39.7 over a 20-yard course, set in 
1952 by Hill High of Saginaw, Mich. 


» During the week, Reggie Pearman 
teaches at Junior High 142 in Queens, 
N.Y., and on week ends he competes 
in the big track meets. His students say 
Reggie’s a fine teacher and the great 
Mal Whitfield swears by Reggie’s run- 
ning. Why not? Pearman upset Mal at 
the Philadelphia Inquirer Meet. ~ 


» Add Nicknames: Billy Beavers. of 
Oak Park High in Laurel, Miss., says 
Charlie Jordan, a halfback, is known 
as “Crazy Legs” because he “runs like 
‘Crazy Legs’ Hirsch.” Oak Park’s four- 
year record under Coach Frye is 37 
wins, 2 losses, and 3 ties. 


>» Speaking of high school football 
coaches, two of them have moved up- 
stairs. Frosty Ferzacca of Green Bay 
(Wis.) West High, has been appointed 
head pilot at Marquette, and Chuck 
Mather of Massillon (O.) has moved 
up to Kansas. —ZaAnvER How. ANDER 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


tuxedo. This word means a special 
kind of jacket, worn at formal din- 
ners and parties. The word has come 
down to us from an ancient Indian 
insult. 

The Algonquin Indians had a 
word, p’tuksit, which meant “round- 
footed.” Scornfully they applied the 
term to the Wolf Tribe of the Dela- 
ware Indians who lived in the area 
which later became Orange County, 
New York. 

Later settlers pronounced p’tuksit 
as tuxedo. They named Tuxedo Park 
and Tuxedo Lake in Orange County 
after the p’tuksit Indians. In the 
1800s, the wealthy Lorillard family 
took over Tuxedo Park and Tuxedo 
Lake. They built an exclusive club 
there, called the Tuxedo Club. 

Atvone Tuxedo Club dinner, Gris- 
wold Lorillard came in a new kind 
of dinner jacket. Later this jacket 
became a popular type of formal 
clothing. It was called a tuxedo, in 
honor of the club where it was first 
worn. 


Here’s How 


How good are you at following 
directions? If you read the following 
directions carefully, you will be able 
to get a word from tuxedo: 

First of all, number the letters in 
the word tuxedo—t is 1, u is 2, x is 3, 
etc. Then, in the blank space or 
spaces following, write the letter 
that is indicated: 


1. In the alphabet, this letter 
comes just before the fifth letter in 


tuxedo. __ 








2. Last letter in tuxedo. 

3. This letter, if placed between 
the fourth and fifth letters of tuxedo, 
would make a three-letter word 


meaning “finish.” __ 
4. This letter, if added to the fifth 
and sixth letters of tuxedo, would 


mean an animal kept as a pet. __ 
5. In the alphabet, this is the letter 
before the letter before the ¢ in 


tuxedo! __ 
6. The letter t is the first letter in 
tuxedo. This letter is the first in the 


alphabet. __ 
7. Without these two letters the 


word tuxedo would be “xedo.” 

8. Multiply the number of the let- 
ter o in tuxedo by 2. The figure you 
get will be the number of this letter 


in the alphabet. __ 
9. This is the same letter that you 





filled in for*number 6. __ 
10. This -letter is in tuxedo, and 
sounds like the word meaning a 


popular hot drink. 


11. Fourth letter in tuxedo. __ 

In the spaces below, fill in (in or- 
der) the letters you wrote in the 
blank spaces. The word you get is: 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred* in this issue are defined here. 


fortnight (FORT-nite). Noun. Four- 
teen days or two weeks. 

insecticide (in-SEHK-tih-side). Noun. 
A chemical mixture used to destroy in- 
sects. The letters “cide” come from the 
Latin word, caedere, meaning “to kill.” 
Thus the suffix, “cide,” at the end of a 
word means “kill.” 

radius (RAY-dee-us). Noun. A line ex- 
tending from the center of a circle to its 
curve. The radius of a circle is the dis- 


tance from the center to any point on 
the circumference. A radius of five miles 
includes any area within a distance of 
five miles from a certain point. 

torso (TOR-so; first o as in orb). Noun. 
The trunk of a human body; that is, the 
body without its head and limbs. 

vertical (VUR-tih-kal; u as in urn; a 
as in act). Adjective. Upright; straight 
up and down. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Amenhotep (ah-men-HOH-tep). 
Ptolemy (TALL-uh-mee). 
tsetse (T’SET-see). 
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How to help a 
Aw SKIN-fast! 


| . Boys! Girls! If you 
| want to be popular 
and enjoy your full 
share of good times 
it’s too bad to get 
wi’ snarled up in a teen- 
[me et = «age skin problem. 

SN& Of course, it’s em- 
‘barrassing to have your face break out. | 
But don’t let it get you down! 








Lucky for you—a new way has been 
worked out to help heal externally- 
caused blemishes — fast! You start by 
washing your face with greaseless, medi- 
cated Noxzema and water! 


The tingle tells you! The moment 
you smooth Noxzema on your face you 
feel a cool, refreshing 
tingle. That tingle tells \ Y 
you Noxzema’s medi-s 
cated formula is starting 
to work on your skin 
roblem — helping skin 
ook smoother, more at- 
tractive! 





i] Start tonight! Smooth on 
Noxzema; wring out a cloth in 
warm water; then wash as if using 
soap. Notice how cLEean your skin 
looks! How much better it feels! Not 
dry or drawn! 


2 Helps heal while you sleep! 
Spread medicated Noxzema over 
your face and pat a bit extra on any 
externally“caused blemishes to help 
heal them fast! Noxzema is not 
gummy! Not sticky! Doesn’t stain 
pillow! It’s greaseless! 


3 Wash again in the morning 
with water and Noxzema. Then 
apply medicated Noxzema over your 
whole face, to soothe and help pro- 
tect your skin all day! It’s qual 
Doesn’t show! 


Generous trial offer! Get 40¢ size 
jar of Noxzema for only 29¢ plus tax! 
At drug, cosmetic counters. After using 
this trial jar, get thrifty 10 oz. jar 
Noxzema for only 89¢ plus tax. 














WALLET SIZE 
DELUXE PRINTS 
Original Picture 
Returned 


PHOTOS COPIED 
SEND ANY SIZE 


2 0 | PHOTO OR NEGATIVE 


FEDERAL WALLET SIZE PHOTO CO. 


P. O. Box 2448, Dept. SM Kansas City, Mo. 

















STAMPS 


- Sending for Stamps? 


Echaleacti 





accept stamp advertisements 
only from wieble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a se- 





lection other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 


stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
—z- be sure to write your name and address 

wr letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor Scholastic Gaoe 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











pe p tle SM PLUS 


ay to Approval Ap- 
plicants wh who send Me for mailing to 
DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 


329 stamps 25c 


including Hitler Heads, British C olunies, Ys my Colonies, 
rarities, unusuals. Everything complete to adults re- 
aes approvals. CANADA or % + (907 Main 
it., Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, WN. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British = nee 


& 
Complete Collection plus Big Tilustrated 
tony ms; on is free with approvals. Send 5¢ for —_—-. 
AMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, C 


WOW! ceenaz? 10. 


cometh inet 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, aly N. Y. 


ALBUM ™ 10c! 


Lest r 1,000 8 
Wer Wide Lists and aa Included. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


GIANT STAMP ZOO 10¢ 


Fifteen different ocetns | Rhinoceros, Elephant, Snake, 
Tiger, Zabu, Kangaroo. Emu, Kookabura, 

Bull, 'Horse—With ~~ NIAGARA STAMP 
COMPANY, Niagara on the Lake 122, Canada 






























DIFF. RUSSIA ~?t0c 


rascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10¢! Bargain = soeene included. 


Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (iexte inches) it will 
occ! s full page in your album. Is for 50c. Given 

approval service LE ‘end 3c postage. 

: , 600, $1: 1.000, $2: 2,000, $4; 5,000, 819. 
TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 982, MASS. 
FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set, 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
te $5. Send S¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 


} TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 902, New York 38, N.Y. 
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In Days of Old 


Greece has issued a set of 12 stamps 
honoring ancient Greek art. Four of the 
new stamps are shown below. One 
pictures the head of an ancient Greek 
youth. Another shows the profile of a 
charioteer at Delphi. Delphi was the 
great religious center of ancient Greece. 
The city also was the scene.of many 
exciting chariot races. 

The profile of Alexander the Great 
is also shown. Alexander, king of an- 
cient,Macedon,. was the first conqueror 
of the world. His armies were victorious 


“in all parts of what was then the civi- 


lized world: Alexander founded many 
cities and great trade routes along the 
way to his conquests. 

The fourth stamp shows Zeus, the 
king of the ancient Greek gods. The 
rest of the set pictures the hunting of 
a wild boar, a man carrying a slaugh- 
tered calf, a vase in the shape of an 
oxhead, two pitcher bearers, a curved 
vase. 

Also shown are the boat used by 
Dionysius, an ancient Greek explorer; a 
bust of Homer, and a bust of Pericles. 
Homer is believed to have been a blind 
poet who wandered from town to town 
singing to the music of the lyre. His 
poems and stories were loved by all 
ancient Greeks. His greatest works 
were the Odyssey and the Iliad. 

Pericles was a great statesman and 
orator. He paved the way for setting 
up a democracy in ancient Athens. 


MYSTERY CORNER 
STAMP FANS ATTENTION: Watch 
this column for an announcement of 
interest to all stamp collectors. 
Tony Simon 






CHARIOTEER 
OF DELPHI 


Ad 
Or " YOUTH 
Courtesy of Trans-World Stamp Co., N. Y. 
Four stamps of the new Greek set. 


ZEUS OF ISTIZA 





Faraway Places 


If only I could travel 
Across the ocean blue, 
To go see faraway places 
Is what I want to do. 


~ 


First of all I'd go see Spain 
Where Id watch a bullfight gay 
With toreador and matador; 

O, how Id love to stay! 


Then I'd go to China 

And ride in a rickshaw cart 
With a coolie for a driver; _ 
From China Id hate: to part. 


Last I'd go to Venice 

And with a gondolier ride 
Along the beautiful river 
Across the foaming tide. 


Then back across the ocean blue 
To the good old U. S. A. 

It’s really been fun to travel, 

But now I’m home to stay. 


Holly Hicks, Grade 7 
Monroe Jr. H.S., Mason City, lowa 
Teacher, Amy Steffen 


Mrs. Goldenrod 


When Mrs. Goldenrod’s in bloom, 
She’s dressed up like a yellow plume, 
With her slender stem so long 
She sways in the breeze the whole day 
long. ' 
Judy Nahrgang, Grade 8 
School of Organic Education, Fairhope, 
_ Alabama 
Teacher, Mrs. Alice L. Worth 





WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 


GIANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS 





Six Colored Ecuador, First U. S. Commemorative, 
Ss d, Others. Free with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, Little Rock 7, Ark. 


50 ) BULGARIA 10c 


Contains 42 nat H aa. many sets, old 
and new —_ ONLY to gpproval buyers. 
ENSIGN STAMP CO., Box ies, So. Orange, N. J. 


U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
¢ ‘em missing in even the nineeet collections! Get all 15 











JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Chureh St. Annex, N. Y.8 
| yy Malta, 


unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
1 0 DIFFERENT 3 c 
» to Approval Fa 


these 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 
Stamps from Cochin- — 
DIXIE STAMP -n. Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





aoe as 
RAYMAX 37-FB, MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. C. 





FREE! ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 


Roosevelt commemorative collection 
FREE! 3¢ for postage. Approvals. Hurry— 
one to a customer 


GR RAMATAN STAMP 





co. 
Dept. J.S. x 1517 Albany 1, New York 
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‘33. Cooking implement. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 











































































































Each puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 











Here are the clues. This saying comes in 
the last sentence of the Gettysburg Address 
which President Lincoln delivered on Nov. 
19, 1863.“21D 283A 1A 6D, 385A 1A 
6D, 7D 1A 6D.” 


. “Quotation word—a definite article. 


elp. 

. You do this at night. 

. Your nose is part of this. 

. You find this on pages 3-5 of this issue. 

12, Metallic rock. 

13. Cereal grain. 

14. Tear. 16. Nimble. 

17. You rest a canvas on this when you 
paint. 

19. Narrow, curving strip of wood, used to 
make barrels. (Rhymes with cave.) ’* 

20. Exempli gratia, which means “for ex- 
ample” (abbrev.). 

22. You see with this. 

23. *Quotation word, meaning “belonging 
to.” 

25. Solemn pledges. (Rhymes with cows.) 

27. Act and talk wildly. 

29. From Uncle Tom’s Cabin comes the 
character, Little — — -—. 

30. Tiny (a Scottish word). 

31. Valuable metal, used to cover cans. 

34. Behold. 

35. *Quotation word, preposition telling 

who is the doer. 


DOWN 
1, Story. 


2. Hurry. (Rhymes with tie.) 


ona 


8. The Garden of — — — —. 

5. An act of a play is divided into these. 

6. *Quotation word, meaning “the pub- 
lic.” 


7. *Quotation word, meaning “on behalf 
of.” 

8. Iam, you — — —. 

10. Opposite of “peace.” 

1l. Pig’s home. 

15. A calendar has lots of these. 

16. Divide or separate, (Rhymes with 
ever.) 

18. Present tense of said. 

20. Adam’s wife. 

21. *Abbreviation of the Quotation word 
meaning the “authority which rules a 
state.” 

23. You bake in this. 

24. Sum of money asked for a service. 

26. Lament; a sort of cry. 

28. At a distance. 


, 32. Negative. 


33. Chemical symbol for “lead.” (From the 
Latin, plumbum.) 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Feb. 17 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-begun; eprrenet \y aA: 9-of; 
ll-puss; 14-just; 16-L.H.A OSS: 18- 
omens; 20-robbers; 22-so; 24-ah; 
26-coo; 28-I’ve; 29-T.A.B.; iN-SSE. "32- fight; 
34-toy. 

DOWN: 1-B.A.; a £ 3-Ga.; 4-up; 5-N.E.; 
6-Paul; 7-toss; 8-M.P.: 10-ft.; 12-shoo; 13- 
19-ebb; 20-root; 
27-oaf; 28- ist; 30-bit; 


samba; 14-Jones; 15-U. S.s.R.; 
21-save; 22-S.C.; 
3l-shy; 33-go. 


25-he; 27 





‘New Name 

Mr. Croft: “What is your name, son?” 

First Boy: “Julie, sir.” 

Mr. Croft: “That’s your nickname. 
Your real name is Julius. Now what is 
your name, son?” 

Second Boy: “Billius, sir.” 


Sybil Del Gaudio, P. 8. 226, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Indispensable 
Farmer Jones: “I suppose you miss 
your boy while he’s at college?” 
Farmer Perkins: “Yes. I don’t know 
what I'll do without him. He’s got the 
livestock so they won’t move unless he 
gives them the college cheer, and I 


can’t remember it.” 
Stephen Wallach, P. 8. 86, Bronx, N. Y. 


Travelers 
Bill: “What did the envelope say to 
the stamp?” 
Nick: “I don’t know. What?” 
Bill: “Stick with me, baby, we're 


going places!” 
Lourilene Cerry, Lawson School, Chicago, Til. 


Joke of the Week 


Mother: “Why did you tell me it was 
noon when it’s only 11 o’clock?” 
Son: “My stomach must be an hour 


fast.” 
Karen Lynn Pflock, Butcher School, Faizment, W, Va. 
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Never Without Them 


“You've left off your medals,” snapped 
the Marine captain. 

The Pfc looked down at his chest. 
“Great Scott!” he cried. “I forgot to take 
them off my pajamas!” 

Billy Hill, Union Local School, Irwin, Ohio 


Thrifty 
Mom: “Bob, don’t you think you're 
being extravagant, putting both butter 
and jam on your bread?” 
Bob: “No, Mother, I’m very economi- 


cal. The same slice of bread does for ° 
both.” 


Edwin L. Doughtie, Pine River School, Tiffany, Colo 


Change of Plans 


Daughter: “Father, I need a new rid- 
ing habit.” 
Father: “Can't afford it.” 


Daughter: “But father, what am I go- 
ing to do without a riding habit?” 
Father: “Get in the walking habit.” 


Barbara Kitt, Miller Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Even Steven 
Mother: “Now Willie, you must not 
be selfish with your sled. You must let 
your brother have it half the time.” 
Willie: “But Mother I do. I have it 
going down the hill and he has it com- 


ing up.’ 
Franklin Baker, Vasina H. 8., Richmond, Va. 














Wole-Duney 


A WHOLE NEW WORLD 






FEATURE-LENGTH 
TRUE-LIFE 
> ADVENTURE! 


Watch for The Living Desert at your local theater 













Its qreat fo watch 
your snaps come out 


Making pictures—snapping them, that is— 
is only part of the fun. Develop and print them too! 


Darkroom? Not necessarily. Ordinary room light is perfectly 
OK for making prints with Kodak’s remarkable:Velite Paper 
(and that’s the paper you'll find in the kits described below). 
For film developing with a tank, you need only a momentary 
black-out (normally found in some convenient closet). 

There’s magic in the way prints come up out of “blank” 
white paper. And there’s a world of pleasure in having 
all the prints you need, for yourself and the gang, 
whenever you want them. 

These Kodacraft outfits give you everything to 
get going, with one of the most popular hobbies 
there is. See them at your Kodak Dealer’s, 





















Kodacraft Advanced Photo-Lab, 
$14.95. An array of top-notch develop- 
ing and printing equipment. Includes a Koda- 
craft Metal Printer, Kodacraft Roll-Film Tank for 
developing 620, 120 and 127 roll films, darkroom lamp, 
\ three solution trays; graduate, two Kodak Tri-Chem Packs, ther- 
\ mometer, film clips, 25 sheets of Kodak Velite Paper for printing 
in most lighted rooms. Everything you need for making excellent 
finished prints. 














Kodacraft Photo-Lab Outfit, $9.75. 
Less expensive, this fine developing 

and printing outfit includes every- 
» thing in the advanced set, but 


». without darkroom lamp and 
» stirring rod—and providing Ng. =e 
, the Kodacraft Printing _ 


Frame with mask set in- 
stead of the printer. 


Kodacraft Printing Kit, $4.95. 
Here’s all you need to make prints from the negatives you 
have. Three solution trays, printing frame with masks, 25 
sheets of Velite Paper (no darkroom necessary), graduate, Tri- 
Chem Pack, thermometer, stirring rod. 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax where applicable, and are subject to change without notice. 


‘Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Reading Guide for “The Teen-Age Citizen” 


A General Overview 

* A Curriculum for Citizenship, by A. 
Meier, F. Cleary, and A. Davis. 
Citizenship Education Study. Wayne 
University. Press, Detroit. 1952. 513 


PP. 

* Educating for American Citizenship, 
by American Association of School 
Administrators. 32nd Yearbook. 
AASA, 1201 16th St., N.W.- Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1954. 614 pp. 

* Education for Democratic Citizen- 
ship, by R. W. Crary (ed.). 22nd 
Yearbook. National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 1951. 161 pp. 

*Schools and the Development of 
Good Citizens, by S. E. Dimond. 
Final Report, Citizenship Education 
Study. Wayne University Press, De- 
-troit. 1953. 224 pp. 


Citizenship in School 

Bread and Butter Plus. Number 4, 
Living Democracy Series. Civic Ed- 
ucation Foundation, Cambridge, 
Mass. Comet Press Books, 11 W. 


42nd St. N. Y. 36. 1952. 40 pp.. 


* Extracurricular Activities, by H. C. 
McKown. Macmillan, N. Y. 1952. 
666 pp. 


Getting the Most Out of High School, - 


by L. D. Swanson and F. Gregory. 
Oxford Life Guidance Pamphlets. 
Oxford Book Co., N. Y. 1953. 74 pp. 
So You Were Elected! Student Leader- 
ship and Group Activities, by V. 
Bailard and H. C. McKown. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, N. Y. 1946. 264 pp. 
*The Student Council in the Secon- 
dary School, by National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
NASSP, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 


4 ington, D. C. 1950. 356 pp. 
{ 


Citizenship at Home 

A Boy Grows Up, by H. C. McKown 
and M. LeBron. McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 
1949. 333 pp. 

Getting Along with Others, by H. 
Schacter. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago 10. Pamphlet. Also, How to 
Live with Parents, by G. Jenkins 
and J.. Neuman. 

Film: You and Your Family. 8 minutes. 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 17. 


Citizenship in the Community © 

Citizenship, by Boy Scouts of America. 
2 Park‘Ave., N. Y. 16. 1953. 96 pp. 

* “Focusing Student Attention on Civic 
Responsibility,” by F. Morhous and 
V. Meara, in The School Review, 
Jan. °54, pp. 26-33. 

Politics for Boys and Girls, by R. E. 


(Starred (*) items are references for teachers) 


Merriam. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago 
10. 1953. Pamphlet. Also, Under- 
standing Politics, by R. E. Merriam 
and J. W. Bethea. 1953. 

Film: Boy Governor. 22 minutes. Asso- 
ciation Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 17. How a “boys state” teaches 
teen-agers practical democracy. 


Should | Continue My Education? 
Choosing the Right College, by A. 
Turngren. Harper, N. Y. 1952. 149 


pp. 
How to Afford that College Education 
. and Where to Study, by G. 
Adams. Harian Publications, Green- 
lawn, N. Y. 1952. 249 pp. 

° Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities, by 
Clarence Lovejoy. Simon and Schus- 
ter, N. Y. 1948. 

Should You Go to College? by W. 


Warner and R. Havighurst. Life 
Adjustment Booklet. Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago 10. 


Pamphlet. Also, What Good Is High 
School? by E. Lindquist, L. Van 
Dyke, and J. Yale. 

* They Went to College. The College 
Graduate in America Today (Time- 
Life Survey), by E: Havemann and 
P. West. Harcourt Brace, N. Y. 1952. 
277 pp. 

Working Your Way Through College, 
by K. C. Rathbun. Cavalier Publish- 
ing Co., P.O. Box 8, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 1951. 55 pp. 

Film: Earning Money While Going 
to School. 10 minutes. Coronet Films, 
Chicago 1. Also, High School: Your 
,Challenge. 13 min. 

Filmstrips: How to Study. A series of 
3 filmstrips—“Doing an Assignment,” 
“Doing Homework,” and “Finding 
Information.” Color. $3.95 each. 
Curriculum Films, 10 E. 40th St., 
N. Y. 16. 


Starting a Career 

Choosing Your Career, by J. Humph- 
reys. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago 10. Pamphlet. Also, Exploring 
the World of Jobs, by D. Kitch; 
Getting Job Experience, by  T. 
Christensen. 

I Find My Vocation, by H. Kitson. 
McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 1947. 278 pp. 

* Job Guide for Young Workers. U. S. 
Department of Labor. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
_1950. 28 pp. 

* Methods of Vocational Guidance, by 
Gertrude Forrester. D. C. Heath, 
N. Y. 1951. 463 pp. 

* Occupational Outlook Handbook. 


Employment Information on Major 
Occupations for Use in Guidance. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
No. 998. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1951. 574 pp. 
Planning Your Career, by R. Gavian. 
Oxford Life Guidance Pamphlets. 
Oxford Book Co., N. Y. 1952. 60 pp. 


‘Why Young People -Fail to Get and 


Hold Jobs. New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 12 pp. 
Film: Choosing Your Occupation. 10 
minutes. Coronet Films, Chicago 1. 


Money Management 

Consumer's Guide to Better Buying, by 
S. Margolius. Signet Books. New 
American Library of World Litera- 
ture, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 
1953. 

Make Your Pennies Count, by M. Hark 
and N. McQueen. Life Adjustment 
Booklet. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago 10. Also, Money and You, 
by J. K. Lasser and Sylvia Porter. 

Film: Your Thrift Habits. 10 minutes. 
Coronet Films, Chicago 1. 


Military Service 

* Counseling High School Students Dur- 
ing the Defense Period, by L. Miller. 
Federal Security Agency. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, 1952. 34 pp. 

* Students and the Armed Forces. De- 
partment of Defense. G. P. O. 1952. 
88 pp. 

You and the Draft, by W. Vincent and 
J. Russell. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago 
10. 1953. Pamphlet. 

Films: Are You Ready for Service? A 
series of films. Coronet Instructional 
Films, Chicago 1. 

Stay in School. 13 minutes. Available 
through Navy Recruiting Stations. 


Knowing the Score 

*“Can Pupils Identify Propaganda in 
Motion Pictures?” by M. Little, in 
The School Review, Jan. 1954, pp. 
17-25. s 

How to Read a Newspaper, by Edgar 
Dale. Scott, Foresman, Chicago 11. 
1941. 78 pp. 

The Isms and You. Number 1, Liv- 
ing Democracy Series. Civic Educa- 
tion Foundation, Cambridge, Mass. 
Comet Press Books, 11 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 36. 1952. 40 pp. Also, Who 
Says So? Number 5, Living Democ- 
racy Series. 45 pp. . 

* Premises of American Liberty. With 
Citation of Basic Documentation. Cit- 
izenship Educattion Project. Teachers 
College Publication, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 1952. 15 pp. 














Try Dr. TAB’s Remarkable 


Find it difficult to get your students to 
do unprescribed reading? Here’s a rem- 
edy that works like magic! TAB (Teen 
Age Book Club) provides a unique plan 
that is working wonders in overcomin 
the reluctance of many students to rea 
voluntarily. Listen to the words of one 
of the thousands of teachers who are 
using the Teen Age Book Club to in- 
spire students to read on their own. 
This club has increased the interest in 
reading in my class about 75%. I have 
never found a method so successful in 
developing student reading interest!” 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with many 
of the benefits available to adults 
through the Literary Guild and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club—at a cost with- 
in their means. 


Each month Club members may choose 
from among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth ap- 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with a free kit of mate- 
rials including a sample book. 


Name 


School 





Grade 


Address 





Es a 
STw224 


peal by a board of reading experts. 
Titles are widely varied so that all 
members may readily find books suited 
to their interests and age level. Many 
titles are exclusive with the Club and 
cannot be obtained through newsstands, 
drug or department stores. List in- 
cludes: 


Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


Classics 
Drama 
Adventure 
Humor 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 


Reference 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


cone a Club does not obligate mem- 
ers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the year. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN ° 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes 
(1) a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of 
Instructions, (2) Class Membership 
Record, (3) order forms, (4) sample 
book, and (5) TAB NEWS—a 4-page 
illustrated bulletin containing descrip- 
tions of coming books. The Club is 
organized so that students can run it 
themselves with little or no work on the 
part of the teacher. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


Some of the selections 
1954. 
These are. typical of 
the 160 splendid 
books offered to Club 
members during the 
school year. 


for January 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


* 














